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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Wuitz these young people were playing like gid- 
dy children on the brink of a volcano, there was a 
sudden cessation of espionage. 

The two strangers had disappeared from town, al- 
though a portmanteau belonging to one of them was 
left in the landlord’s charge, with the assurance of a 
speedy return to claim it. 

Abiatha Broad’s house was also silent and deserted. 
It might be that the non-appearance of Ruth Weston, 
her failure to return from the rendevous with Mark, 
filled him with apprehension and alarm, which must 
have been deepened if he proceeded to the house in 
M——, for not a soul had set foot into it, since the 
‘woman, who was known as Deborah Wheaton in that 
vicinity, had taken leave of it, and proceeded on her 
evening visit to Chardon Valley. Wherever he was 
—whatever occupied his time and thoughts, Abiatha 
Broad was not once seen during that four weeks any- 
wherein Chardon Valley. 

Meanwhile the tall building in Bleeker Street re- 
ceived new life by the reappearance of Mr. A. Frost. 

There was a solemn convention held, the morning 
after his limping step and well known cough sounded 
in the corridor. 

“ Well, who would think it, here he is again,” said 
Jeremiah Pendleton, taking off his spectacles, and 
rubbing them vigorously with his red silk handker- 
chief, “now I should like to know what any honest 
man is off for in this way. Two weeks and a month 
gone, never a soul knows where! What was his 
business? Where has he been? Why does he re- 
turn here?” 

“ Yes, sir—that’s the question !” echoed Bob Stone, 
with due emphasis, “ why does he come back here ? 
There’s none of us wants him. His room isa good 
deal better than his company.” 

“Tt’s an imposition for him to take it, for, don’t you 
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see, he keeps a better man out of it?” added Dick 
Manners, the clientless lawyer. 

“Well,” said Bob Stone, whispering, as if it were 
a great secret, “I can just tell you what the porter 
says, and if there isn’t a meaning under it, my name 
isn’t Bob, sir.” 

He was looking straight at Jeremiah, and Jere- 
miah, appreciating the position as much as if he had 
added, “ your Royal Highness,” put on his specta- 
cles again, and nodded vigorously, as a sign of the 
earnest attention of the whole company. 

“ Now, sir, Mike, the porter, was fast*in bed last 
night, sound asleep, sir, when the great bell was 
rung for admittance at the outer door. He thought, 
as he had a right to think, something very alarming 
wasup. He didn’t know but that the roof was afire, or 
the porter in the other portion murdered, or a watch- 
man in trouble. He didn’t suppose it was honest 
business ; how should he, at twelve o'clock at night, 
sir? So up he scrambled, and with the poker in one 
hand, and a pistol in the other, he went to the door, 
took down the chains, and pulled back the bars, 
taking his time, sir, as anyone would, who doesn’t 
know what’s on the other side the door. But ina 
minute this Frost began coughing, and swore, sir, 
at Mike, the porter, who says, and says rightly, that 
if there’s anybody to swear, he thinks it ought to be 
Mr. Jeremiah Pendleton, and not this upstart new- 
comer. Well, sir, when he knew who it was, Mike 
let him in. And there was a cab at tho door, and a 
strange man besides. 

“* Go along, now,’ says this Frost to Mike. ‘I’ve 
got back into London late, and I and my friend in- 
tend to pass the night here, rather than go to an hotel, 
or ¢all up our friends.’ 

“ And Mike ‘says he stood scowling till he started 
away upstairs, and then his friend, as he called him, 
and he came up, and they put out the gas that 
Mike had lighted, and it was so dark when he peeped 
out, he couldn’t see plainly; but Mike swears they 
carried or helped up the three flights of stairs a third 

. ,They were off this morning before he was 
up, but he looked-arogad pretty sharp, and down 
below in the A@ yA found—a grey scarf, a 


woman’s scarf, sir, and I should like to know what 
you make out of that ?” 

“Oh, the old reprobate!” exclaimed Jeremiah, 
“he'll be the disgrace of this house.” 

“And that isn’t all,” continued Bob, sinking his 
voice lower and lower, “Mike and I took a closer 
look up above, all around his door, and we found —” 
Ho made a little pause, looked at his gaping hearers, 
and shook his head mysteriously. 

“ What, Bob, what did you find ?” 

“We found a slip of paper with this strange, shaky 
writing on it. See what you make of it. I should 
think for all the world it was written with the pencil 
in somebody’s mouth, somebody whose hands were 
tied, or something.” 

He laid before them a little wisp of paper, which 
seemed to have been torn from a pocket-book or 
diary. Thecharacters were irregular, as if the pencil 
had, as Bob suggested, been held by the mouth, or 
some such unusual method. 

Jeremiah wiped his spectacles again, and read-in 
a low, awed whisper: 

“‘ Some—anyone—for the love of heaven, send this 
to Mark Daly, Ashton Villa, Chardon Valley. Mark, 
Mark, save me, I am in his power, the cruel, pitiless 
power of one who will wrest away your rights; you 
know the tyrant of your childhood, A. Frost he calls 
himself now. I am somewhere in London. Save 
me—save—Ruth Weston.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence. 

“ Didn’t I tell you,” broke forth Jeremiah. 

“Oh, we all know he was a villain. I’li kick him 
out of this house, lame or not lame,” vociferated 
Tom Halliday. 

“ Hush !” said Bob, in a subdued voice, lifting up a 
warning finger. 

“But what are we to do about it,” cried Dick 
Manners, with energy, “ something must be done at 
once.” 

“ Here’s something on the other side,” said Jere- 
miah, turning over the paper he held. 

“ Appeal to Morley Ashton, Mark, anything to save 
me for the work which no one else can do.” 

“ Poor soul! poor soul, what sore distress shé must 
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be in,” said Jeremiah. 
ought to bring in a detective here, 

“ You have not heard the whole,” interrupted Bob, 
in slow deliberate accents, making the most of his 
unwonted tidings, “the worst is tocome.” 

“Come to the end, Bob, and don’t keep us on the 
rack,” exclaimed Jeremiah, the paper rustling in his 
hand like a tempest-shaken bough. 

“ We looked over the place up there, I told you, 
and just as we were coming down, I happened to 
look at the bannister—and there r 

He made another significant pause. Tom Halli- 
day’s mouth was dropped and his eyes were like two 
saucers. Jeremiah commenced wiping the clammy 
dew away from his forehead. Only Dick Manners 
had voice enough to articulate in a hollow tone: 

“You didn’t find any blood, Bob Stone.” 

“Yes we did, sir, the full mark of four fingers.” 

“T'll go for a warrant this moment,” vociferated 
Dick Manners. 

“Hold,” said Jeremiah, “ifgen put it into the 
hands of an officer of thedaw, therois nothing more 
for us to do. Moreover, if they fail to find satisfac- 
tory proof, we shall only be made ridiculous, besides 
having an evil, rumour attached,.to the house. 
See, we are a. body efxegund-minded, men, not alto- 
gether lacking, shrewdness andiwisdom ;”—here he 
stroked his forehead complacently—=" let us put our 
wits together, keep opemeyes,and work up the case 
ourselves.” 

“ Agreed!” exclaimed Diek Manners. 

“That's sensible talk,” echoed TomsMalliday. 

“ Won't we look aftemthe villain though !” growled 
Bob Stone. 

“ And intheirst placeone of.us mast go to find 
this same. Mark -Daly,”,commanded»#eremiah, as a 
general: gives out his instructions, ‘whe, volunteers 
for,this place ?” 

“ T suppose I’m the best man forythat;2ukenow the 
pplace. I went down to Chardon Valleylast summer,” 
yput in the young lawyer, who had so few clients, 

“but I'm afraid you will need me,here.” 

“No, no, not in the leastjkanswered Bob .Stone, 
at which Dick Mannerggegave him a withering 
look, soAhat the offenderssastened to add in stam- 
mering tones, “that is to sayy we can get along just 
a6 well, becanse—Je sremiah will be here.” 

“Ohbyeertainiy, if Mr: Pendleton assumes the 
management am sure everything will be thoroughly 
done,” repli¢d Mr, Manners;owho-never for a mo- 
ment questioned Jeremiah .Rendleton’s ability, or 
authority, however he mighé resent any dictation 
from the others. 

“ You will take the paper, as a proof of the good 
sense of our alarm, but be sure and bring it back 
again,” resumed Jeremiah ; “of course you will not 
need my advice to lose no time in the matter.” 

“ T should like to know the programme you intend 
to pursue while I am gone.” 

“Tt is hardly determined yet,” 
with dignity. 

There was no farther speech, for at that moment, 
Mike, the porter, came scrambling into the room. 

“ He’s coming, gentlemen, the man’s a-coming. 
He’s been hunting for the scarf, I’m thinking, or the 
paper. It’s well we were before him,” he exclaimed, 
in a shrill whisper. 

There was straightway a general scattering to the 
respective rooms, and every door was ajar, with an 
eye behind the chink, as Mr. A. Frost passed up. 

Opinions were somewhat diverse with regard to the 
man’s looks. 

“Did you see how he was exulting over his suc- 
cessful villany?” whispered Jeremiah excitedly, to 
his neighbour. 

“T thought he looked pale with terror,” 
other. 

“Oh, but wasn’t he black-browed, and steeled up 
to some direful deed?” exclaimed a third. 

Pale—the man certainly was; when he passed 
downstairs, and he cast one shuddering glance be- 
hind him,.and then darted out, the limp nowise hinder- 
ing the swiftness of his movements. 

Mike had dodged his steps. He came back in a 
few minutes, his ruddy face aghast. 

“He has given his orders to the man to come 
and take away achest from here. Oh, what may be in 
that same chest!” 

Jeremiah’s eyes shone like steel behind his glasses, 

“He has gone now,” said he, “by fair means or 
by foul, we'll have admittance into that room of his. 
Bring all the keys you can find.” 

In a trice the whole group were. at that upper 
door. They shook it, and then listened. All was 
still, as still as the tomb itself. The roar and bustle 
of the street below sounded far off, and uncanny, like 
the weird whisper of a sea-shell held to the ear of a 
listening child. 

They looked at each other with shuddering glances, 
that dared not betray the horrible thoughts which 
rose within the mind. 


“T tell you, my lads, we 


answered Jeremiah, 


said an- 





It was Jeremiah’s shaking hand which tried the 
first bunch ef keys: You might have ‘heard a pin 
drop, there, in the dim, dusty passage-way, as the 
sharp click against the iren rim of the bolt, told how 
it had slipped. He tried a second, and a third—the 
whole bunch through. It vain. It was evident Mr. 
A. Frost had taken care to put on a peculiar lock, that 
would defy curiosity’s meddlings. 

Silently Jeremiah stretched out his hand, and in 
silence another set of keys were handed to him. 

Still in vain. 

“There is a locksmith round the corner,” sug- 
gested Tom Halliday, in a voice that was scarcely 
above a whisper. 

“Bring him here,” answered Ji eremiab, under 
his breath, 

And the locksmith came, wondering at the white, 
scared looks, and grave suspense manifested over 80, 
slight an affair as the slipping of a bolt. 

It baffled his efforts at Bret even with the ones 
instrument he had provided, but after bendin 
to place his eye on a level with the Keyhole, fagere | 
a sudden, dexterous turn,‘and click went the 
it slipped aside. The waitinganen drew long breaths, 
and were half ready to retreat in dismay now, that 
the way was clear for them. Britt 

Jeremiah, without offering to~ touch the.goor, 
pulled out his by no means plentifully supplied parse, 
paid the locksmith, and) sent him off. - ‘he 
turned to his comrades, who huddled ¢losely- behind 


‘ se the other, A 
eke searad thot ‘ : 


and stretching out his hand,jhe replied, in a broken 
voice ; 

“Tt would depend, sir, upon the person. If it were 

ou——" 
it Well, Mark, if it were me.” 

“T should go on- loving, and» respecting, and revo- 
rencing. I should. w. it.was.a moment's fatal 
yielding to a powerful temptation, and I should for- 
get that I knewit.” 

Morley Ashton clasped his hand warmly. 

“ Mark, Mark, my boy,” he cried out, in a voice of 
keen anguish, “if the world were only full of such 
generous souls as yours—— !” 

And then a moment after he dashed one hand 
across his face, and laughed bitterly. 

“ Well, we. have exercised our/imaginations rather 
severely. The evil day is not yet, is it? Come, 
Mark, make yourself ready for yl canter. It is 
Ada’s whim that we lunch at Holly Bank.” 

Am an tly Bank!” exclaimed Mark, his cheeks 


TI can’t 


there. 
And so we are to “y 
Morley Ash srouiae imam ih aa 
ey Ashton see prospect of 
such a visit moved him. i 
“T shall be ready ina or 
he aor ‘away his: papers. 
come 


te,” he said, as 
Dopnithorne 





him. 
“Come,” said he, in a low, hoarse voice, no 
will go in.” 


He pushed open the doggy and trod: lightly am he 


led the way into the-room. 


CHAPTER SX VII. 
“Wuats all those Jetters finished 


‘When have you 
Ashton, coming into the lib: 
finding his secretary just 
full of papers,and-letters. 
“T sat up am ehour or.two.af 





‘ter you) left me 
night,” retuxned.Mark. “{oughtte wormenira ear 
while you give me so much of a daytime.” 
“ Well, mthankful they sem Sniabet. I thoug 
I should have ta:take my share of thent. 
have planned:another long ride, ands 


your attendance.” 


quip 35-teneh ee ber epoilbsfapethenaldeer 


application and-hardworkewhieh igdikely to come. 

“Dont think about that. Enjoy what is pleasant 
while youcan. Take all the gladness of the sun- 
shine, as the grape and the leaf do, get what bloom 
and sweetness you may. The winter comes soon 
enough, the storm, and the cloud, aye, full soon 
enough.” 

He shivered a little as he said it, and Mark’s 
attention being thus drawn to his appearance, he per- 
ceived that Morley Ashton looked paler than usual, 
and that his eyes betrayed a sleepless night. 

“ You are not, ill to-day, sir,” he said, hastily. 

“No, oh, no—not ill. But somehow I feel under 
ashadow. We have enjoyed these few last weeks, 
have we not? It has been a taste of elysium, but 
something seems to whisper to me that it is to break 
up quickly; that to-day I am putting to my lips 
the last drop which will be sweet, that the next 
draught will be unalloyed bitterness.” 

“ Let us hope not,” said Mark, sorrowfully ; 
comes to you it must come to all of us.’ 

“You are generous in your affections, Mark, my 
lad. Do you think, though, they will stand the test 
of misfortune and ruin. Supposing —I only say 
supposing, you perceive—supposing you found one 
of your friends whom you had loved and trusted to 
be far from deserying the exalted opinion you have 
formed of him. You discover that he has oceupied 
a false position; has deliberately, and therefore 
wickedly, deceived all who have honoured and 
trusted him—in one particular been culpably, dis- 
honourably guilty of a wrong deed. Suppose all 
this, Mark, and tell me what would become of your 
affection, your friendship for such a man?” 

Mark Daly's eyes were filling with tears. All that 
Ruth Weston had said to him, all his own painful 
doubts, and haunting suspicions came back to him, 
with an earnestness of conviction which could not be 
gainsaid. And yet he could not be angry or indig- 
nant with this man before him. In spite of his judg- 
ment, of his interest, aye, even in the face of his own 
deep wrongs, Mark. Daly’s heart yearned towards 
Morley Ashton with a tenderness of compassion 
which he could neither resist nor explain. 

He saw that Mr. Ashton was waiting for an an- 
swer. He looked up suddenly, his noble ingenuous 
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face almost a mirror of the agitated thoughts behind, 


“Yes, she is in Miss Darke’s roout,// 


are con- 
ischief 


«wAnd he sighed then, went onbyabruptly. 
ie! fesse ptly. 


neces- 


Thevladies |" 


the bundle. 
nt toil, the 
down 
across his knees; the gay eae and quaint 
slippers fell to the floor. icked them up, and 
placed them hastily in the o as he heard the 
valet’s voice. Something wide, thin, and heavy was 
underneath, but he aid 6 not stop to ones it. He 
locked the trunk again, and hurried down to join the 
equestrians. é 

Morley was just helping Ada to her saddle. She 
turned her bright face over his shoulder, and the 
blue eyes took a brighter sparkle as she nodded her 
morning’s greeting to Mark. 

“Now for the merriost day of all the season,” she 
cried gaily, “ we shan’t come. back until the last ray 
of sunlight has faded.” 

“That will make us return in the sarge said 
Morley Ashton, turning a wistful glance. upwards, 
where his mother and the Countess Wozley stood on 
a balcony to watch them off. 

“Well, we arenot afraid of the darkness, are we?” 
responded Ada. 

“One never knows when to be\efraid,” muttered 
Morley, as he went in front of Mark, and helped Mabel 
as he had assisted Ada. 

“Now then, we are off!” cried Ada, gathering up 
the reins, and kissing her hand to the balcony. 

Morley lifted. his hat also, and: turned a second 
time to bow to his mother. 

“ What a happy woman you ought: to be, my dear 
Constance,” said the Countess Woxley, with a sorrow- 
ful glance after the party ; “ there was never a more 
devoted son, or one more worthy ofa mother’s pride 
and love. And Miss Donnithorne is very sweet and 
charming. Who did you gay the other: was—this 
Miss Darke? Nota relation, I take it..She also is 
singularly graceful, but 1 have had no. good oppor- 
tunity to judge of her face. Ab! itis such-esad re- 
minder of my own lost hopes to:see: these bright 
young faces here!” 

“You have borne your ous trial y dear 
Grace,” answered Lady Constance,’ “but, do you 
| know, I was thinking thevother day, how much s0- 
Mace you might find in adopting into your home and 
heart some such worthy youngigirl-as:my Mabel. | 
cannot tell ; how? closely ,she: has, into my 
heart. pe .to find .a great) deak of gladness 
through “a when. Morley: has takemadda away to 
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Holly Bank, an event which I suppose I cannot hope 
will be long delayed. . ‘I must.make you,better ac- 
quainted withthe dear girl, chat you may, under- 
stand how meara daughter can be adopted.” 
Meanwhile; the young people ;rede on,)as usual, 
Morleyand Ada leading for the first,mile or s0,/ and 
then, at thewidening of the road, all falling abreast. 
Almostas-invariabl y it happened; whén themext nar- 
rowing required|a fallipg apari,it-wad AdaandMavk 
whe led, and Morley Ashton was lingering behind at 
Mabel’s.rein,) ‘ 
A eloud, however-light, was still :hauging over his 
forehead. 64 
‘You are-not quite-well to-day, Mr, Ashton,” isni 
Mabel, after-her first glanepinto his:face, t, 
‘“T am not dll) thank-you,” replied, he: »/T think, 
T have # nervous attack, which via, something not: 
often in my line. Did you ever, inthe amidst of; 





stronger; and; tenderer. when misfortune, overtakes 
yon, and,of all, humaa-hearts a wife’s, and amother’s, 
is the;most unselfish.” 

No amore pas saidjand it was Mabel. who hurried 
on to,join the ethers. 

» She, thought..Morley; Ashton. had forgotten his 
singular depressiom for:the,reamainder. of, the ride, he 
was so gay and genial, so. running over with spark- 
ling .repartee and, gay badinage,,so. entertainingly 
eloquent with stories, of;;the..various -scenes. and 
jlegend- ted. buildings which came to view. 

‘They.vame downs rather steep. hill at a brisk trot, 
plumes.and .curls. flying, ;jeven.the; gentlemen, with 
flushed, cheeks.and sparkling.¢yes, warnied with the 
glow of exercise, -exhilanated, by rapid riding, and 
the-fresh. air as by. a glass, of sparkling wine, the 
ipurest,and.most jhealihful, such.as a.kind providence 
holds out to, the weakest .aud-poorest, with every new 


gaiety ai : schave an undefined:}morming’s dawn. Then they, swept around a curve 

sonse,of danger and trouble. gaming 2 while yet which followed the; playful meandering. of a narrow 

the sky ‘is ‘blue, aid'the sunshine bright, we feel the }:viveryand .were.again ywpon, the summit. of a hill, 

approach of # stornt.”~ } | pbelow; which lay.outspreadas faix ascene.as;Englaud 
“T onderstavid what -you-mean. ‘I’ an ‘sorry to'f-ean. discover among her: fairest. 


know that such weird moods’come over you.’ Thave 
hitherto imagined; as‘in my own'case, thére‘was al- 
ways ® known’ and genuine ae de 
come, and the consciousness 6f tt wok6 the for Y 
ing’ But. since ‘you, who are ‘placed so’ securély above 
common disasters, are conquered ‘by these ‘dark 
fancies, ‘Iomast believe ‘more eabtle aud: 
mysterious.” Sha 1 ney 

“Ah, Miss’ Darke, :canvanyore»be sdeurejagainst 
disaster? Think in how) many ‘shapes it may ‘conte, 
Surely our: mutuat-experience atthe scene’of explo- 
sion has fought us that thereisno security orsafcty 
in this life of ours.” 4 

“T suppose you are right," she replied; "gently, 
“and if it were mot sey how) -hard»it sould be for us 
to break ‘the ties; which-bind us here... Earth would 
hold too. powerful, a,charm. . Misfortune, loeses tlie 
bands which hold us-down.” 

“You k now of thosevvicissitudes which are 
outside. of one’s own control.  think,sometimes 
those we..deserve, the:result. of our, own deeds, the 
reaping of what we have sowed; weigh most heavily 
upon us, It often oceurstometoask: How securely 
do L hold, the esteem of, this one, the friendship bf 
that,one, the love; even of the dearest ? -Suppose 
circumstances change—some _ terrible-jtemptation 
comes, and I-yield: . Suppose. for years I have, hidden 
from sight a cankering guilt, and it is suddenly dis- 
covered by all. the :world—does the friendship, the 
esteem and love of those who. have been. my: friends 
drop away, and become as it had never been?” 

abel read the meaning of the anxious eye through 
the assumed . carelessness, and canght the hoarse 
anguish of suspense vibrating through the quiet tone. 
She looked anxiously into his. face;as she replied : 

“Who is able to lay down laws for such.cases, or 
even to shape effects from such causes?.. And yet 
esteem is-one thing, and love another.” 

““Love—love,” he repeated, half impatiently ; is 
it a passion that lives for ever, and is eternal? Dpes 
whoever loves me once, love mé always? © Oli; if that 
question could be answered for. me!” 

Mabel was thoughtful and grave for a moricnt, per- 
plexed concerning his mood, scarcely knowing how 
seriously to answer. 

She looked ‘up preséntly with an arch smile. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Twas thinking of ‘a quaint old answer to your 
question, and I do not know a bettér.” 

And she repeated for him : 

“Oan you tell me how love cometh? 
Tt'does not‘come, ‘tis sent! 
» Oan you tell me how love oeth ? 
That was not love which went!” 

Morley Ashton looked iiito ‘her fair countenance, 
and a slow smile crept over his lips. 

“ Abhy yes, with a-few rare natures-~sueh as,yours, 
But; with her—with, Ada yonder, would. her love | 
stand, such: a| test, if to-morrow showed me to: her 
bereft of. fortune,and honour 2” } 

Mabel coloured: slightly, and; looked-away., At 
that.moment when he had waved: his, hand. towards 
his betrothed, Miss Donnithorne: was. looking: over 
to. Mark Daly with a heart-glad smile .on her lips, 
her eyes shining with-an undisguised pleasure, which 
was-suspiciously like true affection. 

Morley Ashton seemed, for the first time, to.catch 
an inkling of the state of affairs,. A grave astonish- 
ment spread over his face, but .somehow its. gravity 
cleared,-instead. of deepening, and, presently he re- 
peated slowly : 

 Thatwas not love.which went!” ne 

“Ab,” he added; |“ that, isi test which :would be 

diffieult, I fear; for the majority! of-people: to stand., 

It-will goj;Iyfear, Misis:Darkeyif the sky frowns and 
*orms++most of all with: women.” 

“-No,’, said: Mabel, slowly, but firmly, “you, must, 


''*,Oh1? exclaimed Mabel, and.caught along breath 
of delight too rave for speech, . 
o!Mark Daly’s..eyes were misted over... He, dared 


bod+r| notlift-them, or, turn. his, averted face; lest his com- 


— should read all the agitation which filled his 
eart. 

ooMerley,Ashton’s forehead: clonded,, and the gloom 
‘erept, bagkinto.his; eyes, while,Ada, fora wonder, 
looked pensive.and thoughtful. 

» She peinted.with her delicately-gauntleted hand to- 
wards.aigvand old building,.on; a. spacious. lawn just 
off, fromthe water's, edge, surrounded, by a. belt of 
noble trees, which stood out from the fair diversity 
of village roofs, sloping knolls, and winding roads, in 
conspicuous stateliness and beauty. 

“And that, Morley, is Holly Bank?” 

“ Yes, it is Holly Bank,” replied Morley: Ashton. 
| Did either of them notice the shiver which,accom- 
ypanied the words ? 

“It is a-charming home,” said Mabel, looking into 
Ada’s face, to see. if.the young girl had thought to 
remember, as.she; had,.done,.who was some time 
coming to be.the mistress of thisfair domain. 

“Yes,” responded Ada, slowly. ‘‘Papa:says there 
is not afiner.in.the United Kingdom.” 

There was.a.slight conflict)in her heart, which sent 
a faint revelation to her eyes, as Ada said this. ; She 
was proud to,remember that this-fair inheritance and 
its distinguished master. were waiting for her.accep- 
tance, yery, vain and proud of this knowledge—but 
——and here she cast a furtive glance behind at the 
graceful figure and the youthful face of one who 
was only the secretary to the master of Holly Bank. 

A young girl's heart is a great, mystery, evén fo 
the wisest »woman;) but there is one, thing we all 
know—to: the. happy, vain, maybe selfish nature of 
these gay coquettes; there is but, one. sure salvation— 
the entering, in of ‘a true and honest love. . Happy 
that gay.young butterfly who. finds. it, and..is saved 
from fluttering into a. gilded met, where-is,anly a 
golden flash, aud not,.the true flame of warmth and 
love, for.it is the saving of her own,sonl and eharac- 
ter:from,shrivelling; narrowing worldliness, if from 
no deadlier asin, ; 

Ada Donnithorne looked over to Mark Daly, and 
thatrvery moment, thrown from his gnard, Mark had 
looked up, and, to-her. 

All the unconquerable attachment, all his hopeless 
devotion, and..through that some.other. deep. and 
grievous melancholy were revealed to. -her, and ap- 
pealed for her, sympathy, and compassion. 

The blue eyes moved on to the pattern, pride and 
hero) of thershire.. How grave, severe, aud gloomy 
+-but .in a; way that.instead of appealing for sym- 
pathy, seemed ty repel and harden her—he looked! 
Then. and there Ada Donnithorne’s heart spoke out 
to her, the, waking soul, touched. by the. fire of truth 
and love, started up, throwing off, however feebly, a 
portion,of the frivolity, weakness, and little vanities 
which..had, hitherto ,been a part of her, character. 
Thea and, there, with beautiful Holly Bank lying eu- 
ticingly before her; and its distinguished and gifted 
master riding, by her side, she said to, herself that if 
it were possible, she, would choose @ truer, happiness, 
and go whithorseever, or to. whatever humble abode, 
Mark Daly might.lead her. 

\L will throw myself at papa’s feet,” she said, “I 
will tell him, the truth, and, if. needs be, I will tell 
Mr, Asliton the jsame.,., But not quite yet, not till to- 
morrow, certainly.” 

And.so, she also..put away the /haunting; shadow 
that darkened the bright. pathway. 

» «Dhey were.expected, for,Morley Ashton had sent 
@ servant before them, with orders for the luncheon to 
be: pravided, and the,gates, were wide open. Notwith- 
standing that the walks werecarelully tended thy place 
wore. a-deserted, air. Those unmistakable signs of 
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playroom, with the little owner gone. There are the 
toys, the beautiful pictures, the story-books, possibly 
the chirping birds; but all things are in trim order, 
like,a room on exhibition, and you know it is a long 
time since there has been a romping play, or little 
disorderly, destructive fingers among the pretty 
things. 

So at Holly Bank, thongh the doors were flung 
open through the, rooms, and all well aired and 
warmed, there was @ chill, which struck our party as 
they dismounted, and ran up the steps. 

The old housekeeper and her son were in the hall, 
ready with their respectful greetings for the inaster. 
Morley Ashton answered them kindly, but hv was 
evidently glad to getaway, and led his guests into 
the front drawing-room. 

“Nothing has been touched,” he said, apolo-cti- 
cally. “The furniture is just as it was, but ii may 
interest you by its quaintness, if’ it does not invite 
you by its luxuriousness.” 

“You haye never lived here then?” questioned 
Mabel, who. was the only one who seemed unre-- 
srenine, and eager to enjoy and examine every- 
thing. 

“No, I would not leave my mother; and, beside, I 
think I prefer Ashton Villa. . It is smaller, but more 
snug and cosy, and it seems to me that it is sunnier 
and pleasanter.” 

Mabel smiled in her thoughtful way. 

“ But a happy family circle would traysform every- 
thing here,” she said. “I thinkit is only the deserted 
look which mars the beauty.” 

Morley walked restlessly from one window to the 
other. They all saw that he was singularly il! at 
ease, although he tried to fulfil his duties as host, 
with his accustomed ready grace. 

But Ada, perceiving that Mark could hardly force 
a smile, roused herself from her abstraction, laughed, 
and talked in that enlivening, contagious fashion, 
which soon produced a,marked change in the mental 
atmosphere. 

The call to luncheon helped, and. when they rose 
from the table, all but Mark had returned to tle ap- 
pearance at least. of unclouded gaiety. 

“ Now, then, Morley, are we to have a cvrte- 
blanche to go wherever. we have a mind,” she asked, 
when he pushed away the silver tray of fruits, and 
rose from the table. “*The chief delight of thes» old 
houses is the undeveloped mysteries we may hunt 
up.” 

“Go where you like,” he said. “I will take Mark 
to look at a magnificent growth down in the park, 
then we will join you.” 

So the two girls ran, like children, from room to 
room of the great house, filling it with the unusual 
music of silvery laughter and gay young voices. 

They found one suite of rooms very richly and fan- 
cifully furnished, still such a pleasant contrast to the 
stately gloom of tho rest, that Ada was quite 
charmed, and called the housekeeper to explain what 
she declared must have a romantic history. 

The old woman was ‘just telling them, when the 
gentlemen came up the stairs. She dropped her voice 
instantly, and finished in a whisper: 

“‘ You see these rooms were always kept looked in 
the last master’s time ; nobody was allowed in them. 
But I did hear the other housekeeper say once, that 
there was a beautiful young girl lived here, neurly a 
year, and these were fitted up for her. I expect there 
was something wrong, Miss Donnithorne, and it isn’t 
best to talk before the gentlemen.” 

Mabel blushed crimson, and walked ont quickly, 
but Miss Donnithorne lingered, admiring the pretty 
silver filigree baskets, and cologne stands, that were 
set here and there, somehow with a look as if 
nothing had been stirred since fair hands had arranged 
them there. 

“ If I lived here I would choose these rooms,” she 
said, pensively. 

The old housekeeper dropped another courtsey. 

“ And indeed, dear lady, it is likely we shall soon 
be made happy by your coming.” 

Ada bit her lip, and ran out of the room, saying, in 
her confusion, the very thing she had been warned 
to avoid. 

“Oh, Mr. Ashton, we’ve been admiring these 
charming rooms, about, which there is such a delight- 
ful mystery.: Nobody knows anything more than 
that they were fitted up for a beautiful girl who lived 
here a year and then vanished.” 

Morley Ashton looked in, gave another shiver, and 
turned back. ‘Mark Daly, however, crossed the. 
threshold, and went from one articleto another. He 
came presently to a workbasket, still with all the 
implements within it, the snow of the flossy silks 
yellowed by time, and the spools quaint and old- 
fashioned. , A tiny bit of embroidery was there, with 
the needle rusted in the last article. 

Mark seized upon it, thrust it into his bosom, and 
came out with a pallid face, avd lips set grimly to 
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Ada was calling merrily from the dark staircase 
leading into the gabled attics. 

“Come, come,” she cried, “here is the romance- 
haunted spot, come all of you, for 1am afraid a ghost 
will rise, even in broad noonday.” 

They fcllowed, Morley very still and grave, Mark 
only anxious to hide the strong agitation which well- 
nigh mastered him. But Ada found Mabel quite as 
eager and delighted as herself. Between them they 
hunted over the great chests, the cumbrous ward- 
robes, the dusty shelves. 

Of a sudden Ada uttered a little cry of astonish- 
ment and pleasure. : 

“The ghost, the ghost!” exclaimed she; “this is 
the young lady’s picture, [am sure. What a shame 
to board it over in this fashion !” 

She had found a square package with thin boards 
tied over it, and her woman’s prying fingers had 
loosened the cords, so that the covering dropped 
away and revealed a very fine picture of a very 
beautiful woman in the pride of youthful bloom. 

She dragged it forward to a better light, calling 
for general admiration, both of her prowess, and its 
prize. 

But Morley Ashton, turning deadly pale, exclaimed 
in a tone of mingled agony and horror: 

“Oh, pitiful heavens!” 

And ran rather than walked out of the place, down 
the stairs. 

“A ghost indeed,” commented Ada, opening her 
blue eyes in astonishment, and it must be confessed 
with a little secret delight at discovering the vulner- 
ability of the hero. “Here's something more than 
a dead secret. Come, Mark, come and help me admire 
this lovely face.” 

Mark came, not pale, but with a crimson glow 
flaming out from his whole face. 

He bent down and looked—ah, with what a yearn- 
ing, passionate gaze! 

“Yes,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice, “she is 
beautiful. Oh, Miss Donnithorne, I thank you for 
giving that face back to the blessed light, for lifting 
it out of this obscurity and obloquy.” 

Ada, who had been kneeling lightly before the pic- 
ture, turned and looked up at him. She was aware, 
at last, that she had indeed disturbed a living, in- 
stead of a ghostly mystery. 

Mabel, disturbed by a vague, magnetic conscions- 
ness that some great revelation was at hand, know- 
ing full well that she should only be in the way, stole 
softly down the stairs, out into the garden. 

Ada Donnithorne rose up from her knees and 
shook off the dust, then held out her hand, with a 
sweetness and purity of look, as new as it was be- 
coming. 

“Mark,” said she, “ you ought to be assured of 
my sympathy and good will. If there be anything 
right for me to know, I shall listen with earnest at- 
tention.” 

His eyes left her face, and went back to the pic- 
tured semblance of a very different, and yet as lovely 
a countenance. 

“ Yes, yes,” he murmured, “we have disturbed a 
ghost, and it gives me its solemn rebuke. I have 
been weak, cowardly, unfilial. It is my duty to see 
that the picture there is not thrust into such a place 
as this. It is my work to restore it to its honourable 
place.” 

And then suddenly he caught her hand. 

“Miss Donnithorne, you have not given you be- 
trothal promise for wealth or station, but to the man 
himself. Tell me that you love Morley Ashton for 
himself alone.” 

The blue eyes dilated, and darkened to purple ; the 
girl’s red lip curled. 

“ Are you pleading for Mr. Ashton? Do you know 
that I made my decision this very day? I said 
I would go home, and tell my father I could not 
love him, that it would make me miserable to marry 
him.” 

And then the golden-fringed eyelashes dropped to 
the cheek that was deepening fast to carmine. 

Mark trembled from head to foot with his desper- 
nie effort to control the agitation which threatened 
to sweep away the barriers he had set with so much 
eare. 

“It will crush him to lose everything!” 
tered despondently. 

“] think you speak very strangely, Mr. Daly,” said 
Aca, in a hurt, almost indignant, voice. “It is well 
enough to leave Mr. Ashton to plead his own cause. 
Ido not believe he takes it so much to heart. If 
the truth were shown, I believe he cares far more 
for Mabel Darke.” 

Mark’s face cleared a little. 

“ And you ” he exclaimed. 

“T told you before that I do not love Morley. I 
do not wish to marry him. They were so anxious at 
home, 1 respected and admired him, and it was 
pleasant to make everyone happy—and—and—I 
didn’t know my own heart.” 
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He had her hand in his now, and held it fast. 

“ Ada, dear, dear Ada, you know, without my tel- 
ling you, how every throb of my heart is thrilled 
with love for you, a love I believed to be hopeless, 
and utterly vain, but which would not be crushed, or 

ut away. Ada—Miss Donnithorne, if you were re- 
eased from your betrothal to Mr. Ashton, if your 
father’s prejudices could be surmounted—would you, 
could you condescend to be my wife—the wife of a 
poor, friendless man like me?” 

The rich, impassioned tones held a world of 
anxious suspense, of vital, absorbed meaning upon 
her reply. His eyes held hers, knowing what she 
could not yet understand that he was applying the 
test, as the alchemist tries his gold. 

Well and happy was it for Ada Donnithorne that 
the new-born love had purified her heart of its little 
vanities and weaknesses, its worldly ambitions: and 
selfishness. She stood a moment, with her sweet 
young face paling and flushing, then she stepped 
forward, and holding out her hand, answered softly: 

“When I have a right to take off this ring, Mark, 
and my father will give you liberty to replace it with 
as humble a substitute as you choose, you will find 
one heart made glad and happy. You have taught 
me to see how wrong it is for myself and for Morley 
to go to the altar, with such a poor affection as we 
have either of us to offer.” 

Mark took her hand, and kissed it reverently. 

“T dare to hope that the time will come when you 
will rejoice to remember this proof you have given 
of your generous disinterestedness,” said he. 

And then he made her such a bow as the old 
knights, in the famous days of chivalry, gave to 
their mistresses, stepped back, and stood before the 
picture. 

“Miss Donnithorne,” said he, “this is my mother’s 
picture! You have taken it out of the darkness and 
dust. Please heaven, it shall not return to them 
again.” 

Ada thought for a moment that he had taken leave 
of his senses, but a second glance into the clear, 
bright eyes, showed her that he had never been more 
collected, never so solemnly earnest. 

She did a very sweet and womanly thing, this 
Ada, who had been so light, and frivolous, and full 
of little selfish caprices. She bent down, and touched 
her fresh young lips to the dusty canvass. 

“Your mother, Mark! Oh, how beautiful she was! 
I know that she was good and pure.” 

Mark's eyes filled with warm tears. 

“May heaven bless you for your goodness, and 
condescension, Miss Donnithorne,” he said. 

(To be continued.) 


ASrtatvus To Lorp Brron.—The municipal council 
of Missolonghi has decided on raising a monument to 
the memory of Lord Byron, who died there in 1824, in 
gratitude for his efforts in aid of Greek independence. 
The costs are to be defrayed partly by the munici- 
pality and partly by public subscription. A commis- 
sion has been named to collect the necessary funds. 

A Year's CHANGES wiTH Royatry.—In the year 
1868 the following changes occurred amongst the 
Royal houses of Europe :—Seven members of Royal 
families died—viz., the King of Bavaria (aged 82), 
Duke Joseph Sachsen-Altenburg (79), Duke Ernest 
of Wurtemberg (61), Landgraf Karl Hessen-Phillips- 
thal (65), Count Hugo bg path (59), Prin- 
cess Emma-Schaumburg-Lippe (79), and Countess 
Gustave Lippe-Weissenfeld. Twelve Princes and 
eight Princesses were born, to make up for the losses 
incurred by thefRoyal Chapter ; namely, two Austrian 
Archdukes (sons of Charles Louis of Austria and of 
the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany), a Crown Prince of 
Greece, a Russian Grand Duke (son of the Ozarewitch), 
a Prince of Prussia (son of the Crown Prince), an 
Hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, a 
Prince of Teck, two Princes of Hesse, a Prince Liech- 
tenstein, a Prince Schaumburg-Lippe, and a Prince of 
Oldenburg ; an Archduchess of Austria, Marie Valerie, 
born in Pesth, nine months after the coronation; a 
Royal Princess of England, a Princess of Anhalt, one 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, an Infanta of Spain (daugh- 
ter of Don Carlos), a Princess of Bavaria, one of Olden- 
burg, and a Countess of Lippe-Weissenfeld. Eleven 
Royal marriages were celebrated within the past year 
—eg., the titular Grand Duke Ferdinand IV. with 
Princess Alex of Parma, Crown Prince Humbert of 
Italy with his cousin Princess Marguerite de Savoie, 
Grand Duke Frederic Francis II. of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin with Princess Maria of Schwarzenburg- 
Rudolstadt, Archduke Henry of Austria with Miss L. 
Hoffman, Duke Nicholas of Wurtemburg with his niece 
the Princess Wilhelmine, the Duke of Alencon with 
the Princess Sophie of Bavaria (formerly betrothed to 
the present King, who was not allowed by Richard 
Wagner to marry her), Count Alphonso di Caserta 
(Prince of both Sicilies) with his cousin Antoine(Coun- 
tess de Trapani), Count Gaetano Girgenti with Prin- 





cess Isabella de Bourbon, Prince Alexander of Olden- 
burg with Princess Eugenie von Leuchtenberg, Prince 
Louis of Bavaria with the Archduchess Maria Theres; 
of Este, and Prince Nicholas of Nassan with tho 
Countess Merenberg, Nathalie von Dubell, née Pusch- 
kin. The number of reigning Sovereigns is reduced 
to 38, inclnding the Emperor of Brazil, a Braganza 
Coburg, it is said. Of these the oldest is the Pope 
5), and the youngest Prince Henry XXII. of Reuss 

reisz-Schleiss- m Gera G2). There are 
four Emperors, a Sultan, a Pope, ten Ki one Queen, 
six Grand Dukes, five Dukes, and ten Princes. Five 
and-twenty Sovereigns have sons heirs-apparent to 
the throne ; one (the Emperor of Brazil), a daughter ; 
six, brothers ; three (including the Sultan), other re- 
latives ; and two (Brunswick and Reuss of the elder 
branch) who will be succeeded by Sovereigns of other 
dynasties. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Corrine Inx.—A good 
from common violet. wri by the addition of 
6 parts of Pein to 8 parts of theink. Using only 
oe glycerine to 8 of the ink, it will copy 
well fifteen minutes after it has been used, With 
fine white copying paper the ink will copy well with- 

out the use ofa press, 

Wits Hanps.—The best means to “ whiten red 
hands” is to wear a pair of cosmetic gloves thus 
prepared: Fresh eggs, 2; oil of sweet almonds, 2 
teaspoonfuls ;. rose-water, 1 oz.; tincture of benzine, 
36 grains. First beat the eggs and oil together, and 
then add the rose-water and tincture. Well daub a 
pair of kid eo with the mixture on the inside, and 
wear them during the night. 

Dr. F. BARKER recommends the following rules fot 
avoiding sea sickness :—1. Rest yourself on the eve 
of your departure, so that the nervous system may not 
be over-excited when you goon board. 2. Lie down 
before anchor is weighed, and keep in a horizontal 
posture for twodaysrunning. 3. Eat as much as you 
can at every meal, but without raising your head. In 
this way the stomach does not lose the habit of diges- 
tion; you keep up your strength, and gradually get 
accustomed to the ship’s motion. By following these 
rules, the heaviest gales may be encountered without 
ge sickness. , 

Ants ABouT TREES.—Tho Rev. W. P. Smith, M.D., 
communicates the following mode of dealing with ants 
at the roots of fruit trees, which are very troublesome 
and destructive, particularly in warm climates : “ I waz 
raising some tobacco, and operated with the green 
leaves in the following manner: I removed the earth 
from around the trees or vines as muchas I could with- 
out injuring the roots; then I put a handful of tobacco 
leaves around the tree or vine where the ants worked, 
covered them nicely with the earth, and pressed it well. 
In a few cases I had to repeat the dose, but I havo 
tried it often, with uniform success, in driving off the 
ants, and saving the tree or vine.” 

Dr. DRAPER has given a simple means of guessing, 
more or less accurately, at the amount of chicory pre- 
sent in mixtures of coffee and that adulterant. Ohicory 
—almost everybody knows in these days—sinks in 
water immediately, while coffee floats ; and Dr. Draper 
therefore takes a tube and draws out the closed end to 
a narrower diameter than the upper part. The drawn 
-out end, into which the chicory sinks, he graduates 
into four equal divisions, and thus is able to arrive at 
the proportion present in different samples. This 
mode of testing is applicable to the estimation of other 
adulterants besides chicory, for nearly all the sub- 
stances that have been found mixed with coffee sink 
in water. 
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Tue acquisition of Sir Charles Eastlake’s art li- 
brary, recently purchased by the National Gallery, 
and the removal of the library of the Royal Academy 
to Burlington-house, have induced the trustees to 
form a collection embracing every attainable work 
relating to the fine arts, and to establish a library of 
reference and reading-room for the use of students, 
and accessible for the public under certain regulations. 

“A Brack Jacket.”—This is a “slang phrase” in 
merchandise, and its origin is rather curiously ac- 
counted for. Some worthies who were manufacturing 
accommodation bills found that it was useful for their 
forging purposes to have a variety of blank cheques 
on well-known banks. Being out of a cheque on the 
Royal Bank, a domestic servant was sent to a neigh- 
bouring merchant with a penny to ask the favour of 
“a blank cheque” from his bank-book. The girl, not 
understanding anything at all of banking, conjectured 
it to be an article of dress with which she was quite 
familiar, and the sound, when not quite articulately 
spoken, became to her innocent ears “ a black jacket, 
which now amongst that fraternity means a cheque 
for fraudulent use. 
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THE PHANTOM OF MARION. 


——_—_»—— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Henri CHALMERS sat in his room in the Regent 
House, in a very indolent position, yet he seemed to 
be thinking deeply of and upon a perplexing subject, 
ior he pulled quite sharply the ends of his long, 
blonde moustache, and gazed meditatively at the 
iluor, with brows contracted. 

As the reader has but a faint idea of the personnel 
of this gentleman, a little information upon the sub- 
ject may not be inappropriate. Mr. Henri Cha)mers 
was @ man of about five feet ten inches in height, 
well-proportioned, and very powerful, though slender. 
His face was bright, agreeable, and, at times, made 
almost prepossessing by the nobility of its features, 
and the quick, sparkling glances that shot from his 
dark blue eye. Indeed, his every look, word and 
action exhibited intelligence, superior penetration and 
calculation. 

At length, either to facilitate the action of his rea- 
soning powers, or from motives of pleasure, he drew 
a cigar from his pocket, and proceeded to light it. 
Having accomplished this, to his evident satisfaction, 
he leaned back in his chair, and, for a few moments, 
enjoyed the fragrance of the nicotian weed in silence ; 
then he resumed caressing his moustache, and said, 
very deliberately : 

“ This affair looks serious. I believe lam at my 
wits’ ends, and it’s a bad, bad place for me. Let me 
see—hum—hum ; no, I’m not. Wonder if there is any 
chance of getting out of this fog? Hum, I hope so; 
at any rate, 'llgo. Only one entry thus far, and that 
is worthless ; but we shall—see.” 

And concluding his reflections with this, his favour- 
ite expression, he left the room, and walked on to- 
wards Lincolu’s Inn Fields. Having arrived at the 
aforesaid place, he halted in front of Mr. Shrewder’s 
office, threw one foot upon a low post, while the other 
remained upon the ground, and stood in this careless 
position, quietly smoking, and staring at the pedes- 
trians with a serio-comic impudence that was refresh- 
ing to behold. 

He had almost wearied of this position, and enter- 
tained serious thoughts of changing it, when hesaw 
a boy approaching, who, as he came near, turned and 
proceeded on towards Mr. Shrewder’s office. 

“T rather like the look of that boy,” muttered the 
eccentric individual. “He appears hungry ; do most 
anything with a hungry boy; wonder who that let- 
ter is for?” 

And, for the purpose of satisfying himself with re- 
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gard to this particular point, he whistled softly, and 
twisted his face into a comical shape. 

The lad heard him ; and, thinking from his looks 
that he must be a very funny fellow, and being de- 
sirous, as all boys are, to make the acquaintance of 
one of that class, he returned and asked him what 
he wanted. 

Chalmers saw that he had made an impression, and 
followed it by an exhibition of comic facial contor- 
tions, that excited the risibilities of the youth to a 
boisterous extent ; so much so, that Chalmers feared 
attention would be attracted towards them, and that 
he desired the least ; so, interrupting the young man 
in his merriment, he said : 

“ Are you not hungry, my lad?” 

The grip of death could not have more suddenly 
checked the child’s laughter than did those words. 
He was and had been hungry; and the temporary ex- 
citement had only for a moment allayed its pangs ; 
now it returned, and with it came an expression 
which touched Chalmer’s heart, as the boy replied, 
while his over-strained nerves relaxed, and the big 
tears welled into his eyes. 

“ Yes, sir, and mother is, too!” 

“Oome with me, my boy, come with me,” said 
Chalmers, in a choked voice, for his mother had long 
since died, and the tender emphasis which the child 
placed upon that dear word almost dimmed his eyes. 

On they walked, neither speaking, until they ar- 
rived at a coffee-house, where, upon entering, the 
man ordered a private room and writing utensils. The 
latter were forthcoming ; and, pushing them on one 
side, Chalmers seated the boy at a table, and gave him 
carte-blanche to order what he pleased. 


With eager eyes the child perused the bill of fare, 


and, looking up, said confusedly: 

“There are so many things that I can’t choose.” 

“Boiled chicken—oyster sauce!” shouted Chal- 
mers. 

In a short time, the tempting viands were placed 
before the lad, who attacked them with a vigour 
which told the sad fact that he had long been a 
stranger to the necessaries of life. When nearly 
finished, he seemed to have forgotten something, and 
in self-reproachful tones, he remarked : 

“Ob, I wish mother had this. I was wicked to 
forget her.” 

“Eat, my boy, eat,” answered his companion, hur- 
riedly. ‘“ We'll see to that, never fear.” 

Reassured by the kind though hasty utterances, 
the lad did eat, and neither raised his eyes or articu- 
lated until the plate was empty. 

“ Now,” said Chalmers, “I have business with 
you—who is that letter for?” 











The lad looked up inquiringly, and answered, in a 
reserved tone : 

“Richard Shrewder, Esq.” 

“ Give it to me,” continued his patron. 

The boy became embarrassed and replied, in re- 
gretful tones: 

“The postman charged me with it, that I might 
earn a few pennies. I have no right to part with it, 
although you have been so kind to me.” 

Chalmers liked that. 

“The boy is honest,” he thought, and then said : 
“T would not wrong you, but I must have that letter.” 

“You cannot have it, sir. Itis unmanly to take 
advantage of the weak, and it is against the laws of 
England to open a stamped letter; the penalty is 
transportation.” 

Chalmers smiled. 

“ You are not ignorant, at all events, my young ex- 
pounder ; but ease your conscience by looking at that.” 

And he threw a document towards the lad. 

The youth read it, and then replied, while a con- 
trite expression hovered on his face: 

“You can have the letter, sir; here it is. 
you will forgive me for doubting you?” 

“Certainly, you were right.” 

And Chalmers said no more, but became suddenly 
interested in running a heated knife under the folds 
of the envelope, which soon opened it. 

“ Now we shall see !” mused Chalmers, as he pro- 
ceeded to read it. 

As he perused the contents of the letter, which 
was the one Lady Beauford had professed to write 
to Lady Lyndon, his face became illumined, his eyes 
scintillated with the lights of pleasure and triumph, 
and he seemed to be in keen enjoyment. 

The letter which called forth such unmistakable 
signs of admiration and appreciation from Mr. Chal- 
mers, ran thus: 

“ Richard Shrewder, youarea simpleton! I thouglit 
once that you knew something, and was possessed 
of some keenness ; but that belief is dispelled by tie 
egregious blunder—the nearly fatal mistake—that 
you made in sending Joseph Kingsbury here! if 
you had searched the world over, you could not 
have found a worse one! Oh, if the language were 
only prolific enough for me to give you what you de- 
serve! Iam wild; nearly mad! Such an inglorious 
defeat ; and you know the stake! Oh, that I were 
aman; I would whip you half to death! I cannot 
write, lam too angry—Iam trembling. But mind, 
let this case be settled. I have no need io tell you 
of my movements; you know them. Again I charge 
you, fail not. It must, it shall be settled! 

(Signed B. U. Forp.” 


I hope 
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As Mr.'Henri Chalmers finished the perusal of the 
above exclamatory epistle, he closed one eye in a 
peculiar manner, threw one limb across the other 
with a motion of satisfaction, and then uttered a low 
whistle of genuine approval. 

The eyes of the astonished boyhad not been re- 
moved from his companion, and were now bent upon 
him with increasing interest. 

Taking a sheet of. paper and comparing it with 
that upon which Lady Beauford’s note: was written, 
and finding that the quality and stamp were similar, 
he next proceeded to compare the colour of the ink, 
and the texture of the pen. . 

“ That won't do,” he muttered, andrang the bell. 

In a moment a waiter appeared. 

“Bring me a bottle of mauve writing fluid, and 
pen, a little worn,” commanded Chalmers. } 
The waitereyed him rather curiously for an instant, 
and then seeing that the eccentric gentleman wasnot 
disposed to rescind his order, disappeared, andshortly: 
returned with the articles named, which*Chalmers 
having examined and found them all correcty mexbap~ 

plied himself to copying the letter. 

He was:an expert with his pen, and an accom- 
plished andevery successful imitator of promisouous 
chirography, he soon finished it and held itrever the 
gas to dry+4which«he had. lighted forthatyparpose. 
Then he plated the copy: in»the original envelope, 
resealed ity-passed it to the boyyeand ‘toldzhim that 
he mightwvarry it to ite-destination-assoon as he 
pleased, as he -had-the original-inhis pocket. 

With admiration for the shrewdness vithepeculiar 
individual towhom he hgd-been so and comi- 
cally introduced, the youth placed the ‘letter in his 
pocket andsstarted to depart, when @halmets said: 

“Remember; never breathe my mame ortell any- 
one that-youknow me.’ Yoware-asharp boy; it will 
be for your advantage to keep the right side of me: 
Now, go deliver.that,; and come back-directly.” 

“Thank you, ‘sit, DP will ;?-and with ethankful 
heart for the friend that had been raised up tothim, 


x 


he ran merrily away and soon reached Mr. Shrewder’sy 


office. 

After ascending the long, narrow stairs, he entered 
the office and handed the letter to the worthy at- 
torney, who immediately opened it, while the mes- 
senger stood watching him. 

r. Shrewder, too intent upon his occupation, did 
not notice the boy, buteagerly devoured the contents 
of the letter. As he read, his face grew dark; and 
casting the epistle upon the floor with a vengeful mo- 
tion, he stamped furiously upon it. 

The boy darted down stairs, and ran breathlessly 
along the street, mentally repeating as he went the 
exclamation that the irate lawyer had given utter- 
ance to, that he might not forget it, and. be able to 
quote the exact words to Chalmers, 

Much ‘fatigued and nearly out of breath, the lad 
re-entered the room, where he found Chalmers await- 
ing his return. 

faving recovered his natural respiration, he de- 
scribed the appearance of Mr. Shrewderas he perused 
the note, and repeated verbatim et literatim his excla- 
mation ; all of which the other entered upon his note- 
book, and thanked the boy for his observation. 

“Now,” said Chalmers, “‘we will have something 
for you to take home to your mother.” 

And verifying his words, he ordered cooked edibles 
to a lavish amount, and then pressiug five shillings 
into the lad’s hand, gave ‘him his. address and re- 
quested him to call. 

‘“‘T can never thank you enough, sir,’ murmured 
the child, with tears in his eyes. *‘ Mother will bless 
you in her prayers to-night.” 

And he wrung Chalmevs’s hand, and with a happy 
heart started towards his humble home. 

Chalmers watched him out of sight, and then said: 

“That boy is observing and informed beyond his 
years ; he will make a good man at any rate, for he 
is honest and loves his mother.” 

And heaving a deep sigh as he breathed that name, 
he walked on towards his hotel. 

Arriving there, he threw himself into a chair, and 
soliloquised : 

“ The work goes bravely on—to-day apointis gained. 
The old gentleman was correct after all; yet there 
is a great deal to be accomplished; we are not yet 
out of the fog, though it is slowly rising. When will 
it clear away and show us blue water and fair sailiug ? 
Time alone can tell. But, Chalmers, my boy, youcan 
congratulate yourself upon this day’s work ; you have 
a basis now, and can build upon it. Oh, that ques- 
tion! when will it be finished? If 1 knew, Chal- 
mers, I’d tell you; but I don’t, and—we shall see, 
we shall see!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THREE days had passed since the events recorded 
in our last chapter occurred, during which time Lord 
and Lady Lyndon, accompanied by their daughter, 


PSeotland; and it was upon this question that be was 


hoastle,andiglide-along until itereached the t 
and-seem. 


had arrived at Marion, and been most cordially re- 
ceived by the inmates of Beauford Castle. 

Preparations for some event were progressing in 
the castle. Lady Beauford was superinte’ the 
packing of trunks, while Lady Alice flittered to and 
fro, apparently arranging articles for travelling. The 
servants were in active requisition; and grumbled 
among themselves as orders were given and then 
countermanded. Indeed, all wasehaste and flurry at 
the castle; and, judging from:the-actions of the in- 
mates and attachés, it would seem that-e.long and ar- 
duous journey was contemplated. 

Colonel Le Fontaine had been very kindly invited 
by Lord and Lady Beauford to accompany them to 


runiinating as he sat in the arbour in the park, with 
his head resting upon his hands, and an expression 
of indecision and perplexity upon his features. : 

“ Again,” he mused,“ again. last night, whilethe, 
moon was atvits full, I distingtly saw that ‘white- 
robed figare-rise slowly from thebattlement of 


then itpamsed. ed to-waver inthe midn’ 
breeze. Imansimetantia lighttiekwtedaind burst into 
a blaze; Se ey, 
dually raised, until it seemed that the forefinger" 
pointed directly at me. Ifelt a thrilling sensation 
of sublime awe creep through*my frame, and turned 
my head to recover my imity. Once more I 
looked and it was gone; andy with many strange and 
conflicting thoughts, I retired. 

“T could not have slept an hour when Iyrwas' 
awakened by a gentle pressure upon left: hand. 


I raised my eyes, and beheld at my left side the same 
apparition that greeted me upon my first t's re- 
pose under this roof; but this time the: 
: that of wtead:person. 


‘was 


“dpooult1o-longer lay quiet, and arose*upon my 
elbow; when;likew flash ofight,the object vanished, 
and I was alone.” For some moments he was silent, 
and then continued: “What portends the presence 
of these unnatural visitors—why. do, they seek mo? 
There seems to be mystery in the very air here, and 
Lady Beauford is the most. mysterious: of all. Al- 
though she treats me very-kindly and seems to-like 
me, yet her eyes, ever restless, are often fixed upon me 
with a peculiar glance, and onethat to me.seems sig- 
nificant, though deep and impermeable. I wish-——” 
At that moment. he raised his eyes, and saw,Lady 
Mary Lyndon approaching. 

She was a very pretty and captivating young lady ; 
her manner being metropolitan, and rather coquettish. 
Tripping lightly over the ground, she advanced, and, 
lifting her finger with mock reproach, gaily exclaimed: 

“ Ah, you truant cavalier! Lady Alice has been 
long waiting for you, while you sit here and indulge 
in mopish musings.. What have you to say for your- 
self, sir ?” 

“ That the solitude experienced is amply repaid by 
the pleasure of Lady Mary’s company | back. to the 
castle.” 

“As Lady Beauford says,” rejoined Lady Mary, 
accepting his arm, “ you are an eloquent speaker and 
understand the vulnerable jpoints of weak, female 
human nature.” ; 

The colonel was quite astonished to see the large 
family carriage before the door, ;occupied by Lords 
Beauford and Lyndon and their. respective ladies, 
while, at the side, upon a fine bay gelding, sat Lady 
Alice, and a few feet in the background stood Franco, 
holding his master’s steed, all saddled and bridled. 

Lady Beauford, who had noticed the led ex- 
pression upon the colonel’s features, laughed merrily 
and said: ‘ 

“Come, colonel, mount your.horse; Lady. Alice 
awaiis your escort.” 

“Your pardon, Lady Alice,” he said, lifting his 
hat ; “had I been warned of this hasty departure, I 
should have been more prompt.” 

Lady Alice inclined her head with a pleasant smile ; 
and, after assisting Lady Mary into her carriage, the 
colonel leaped gracefully into the saddle, rode for- 
ward to his fair companion’s side, and the, cavalcade 
moved on. 

The journey to Scotland was a very pleasant one, 
uninterrupted by any annoying -event until when 
within a few miles of Lord McGreggor’s castle, and 
nearly at the end of their route. 

As the-sun began to sink behind the western.hills, 
gilding the gray clouds that spotted the horizon with 
golden rays, they entered a thick forest. The guide, 
Lady Alice, and Colonel. Le Fontaine formed. the ad- 
vance, the carriage and its occupants, made up the 
centre, while Franco, along with two other servants, 
composed the rear. 





rested upon a queer object in the path before him. 
As he drew nearer he beheld what appeared to be an 
aged woman, her form enveloped in a ‘long, black 
cloak, while her head was covered with a hood of 
curious shape, which rendered it impossible to obtain 
a side view of her face. She seemed quite feeble and 
infirm, and hobbled slowly along: upon a knotted 
staff, which she tightly grasped im henwight-hand. 

She heeded not the ¢ ofthe equestrians, nor 
even raised her eyes; but, wheméhewarriage arrived 
opposite, she lifted her cane and beckedied the driver 
to stop. 


t a minute,” observed Lord Beauford, 
from*a:mere sense of —— 

Thewehicle halted. Raising her seamed and 
wrinkled face, which was shaded by threads of long, 
hair and heavy eyebrows, under which 

ly brilliant for one of her 
, and said: 
of you 
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a di our time 
ae 
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u ae the halt. 
to th she young officer, 


théold-crone queried : 

“Shall I tell you marvellous things, young sir?” 

The colonel dismounted, and laughingly rejoined: 

“T have no objection; which hand ?” 

“The left,” she answered, in creaking tones. 

Lady Beauford’s heart: dashed against her side, as 
she saw the soldier stretch forth his hand. 

The woman took his white fingers between her 
horny palms, and pushed back the coat sleeve. As 
she did so, she uttered a shriek of mingled joy and 
pain, and, dropping her stick, she fell upon her knees 
and covered his hand with ‘kisses, meantime tren- 
a and uttering unintelligible words. 

“Why these wild actions, woman? what mean 

ou?” demanded the colonel, in an angry tone ; the 

ood rushing to his face as he thought of the dread- 
ful contingency which her words and motions seemed 
to imply. 

“Pardon me, my lord, pardon me; it is nothing. 
Now, I will tell thy destiny. A cloud hangs over 
thy life, even as the heavens are now darkened——” 

“Indeed they are,”. interrupted Lord Beauford; 
wy and we mest wait no longer, for we have yet far to 
go.” 

The fortune-teller.paid no attention to his words, 
but continued : 

“ Danger hovers o’er thy; path ; there is.a serpent 
in paradise. Beware! for I have warned you.” 

As the woman, spoke the last words, she.glanced 
at Lady Beauford, who, as she saw the meaning light 
that flickered in that bright. yet. aged eye, frowned 
darkly ; and, inwardly trembling, peremptorily or- 
dered the coachman to pr d 

The carriage rolled by: and, disengaging his hand 
from the grasp of the beldame, the colonel placed some 
money in her hand, and, mounting, his hoyse, joined 
o. Alice, and both rode, forward. 

“Colonel,” said Lady Alice, “how -very. strange 
and excited that. woman appeared while. looking at 
your hand.” 

“She did, and,as unnecessary as it.was unaccount- 
ote it poe provoked me.” 

{hey now reached the carriage, w. as she 
saw the soldier, Lady Beauford ieniand roy 

“ Does your destiny please you, colonel ?” 

“T have not, heard it yet,” he rejoined, alittle pe- 
tulantly. “As to the random: words of yon crazy 
woman, they have not.a,feather’s weight.” 

“She seemed to be affectionate at all events,” con- 
tinued Lady Beauford, \with a.slight tinge of irony in 
her tone, 

Turning his clear, black, eyes directly upon. her, 
the colone! replied, in a low, ringing po ot 

“ I suppose, my: lady, that an) exhibition from yon 
old woman of either love or hatred, irrespective of 
persons to whom it was/addressed, , would be, at the 
best, meaningless.” 

The purple-black. eyes, flashed and drooped, and 








As they emerged from the wood, the colonel’s eyes 


Lady Beauford was silenced. 
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'4§he' told: one truth,” ‘observed Lord Beauford, 
“for even‘ now the heavens are’ overcast! with dark 
clouds, a verification of her words that ‘# starm 


hovered o’er us’; we'must increase our speed, lest we! 
-sounding. shock, end -hurling ‘its fragments far and 


are overtaken by it.” 

“The aspect of the heavens'is indeed porteutous,” 
added the colonel, glancing wneasily around, and 
weng his ‘horse to greater speed. 

‘or some time the party kept steadily on with in- 
creased theme $M none*spéaking, for all-were 
occupied with their thoughts, especially the colonel 
and Lady* Beauford; beth of whom were sadly yet 
angrily meditative, though their respective emotions 

ed from causes widely different. 

Preseritly they entered a narrow defile, on the left 
of which wasa ravine, and on the right, thick copse- 


The clouds, ‘which’ had: been ‘gathering from all 
points of the horizon; now formed one unbroken mass 
of murky vapour, stretching: ‘from: the zenith to the 
occident, and soon emitted drops of rain; while the 


wind sprang \up’ and whistled mournfully’ through 
the trees. 


With the keen perception of one accustomed to all 
climes and kinds-of weather, Colonel Le’ Fontaine 
saw'that it-was notemporary shower that threatened 
them, but the forerunner of a tem ; and, turning 
to Lady Alice, he said, in-a tone of gentle command : 

“Dear Lady, you had better dismoufit'and take 
shelter in the carriage, before the storm bursts upon 
us. 

She was well assured by his manner that it would 
be ‘futile to refuse ;. and, although she would ‘rather 
have remained with him, she assented; and he helped 
her from ber horse, and assisted her into the carriage. 

He was hardly firm in‘his ‘saddle ete the rain des- 
cended in volumes; the thunder boomed through the 
heavens, and echoed and-re-echoed through the ra- 
vines with a ‘startling, frightful ‘sound; while the 
wind increased in’ strength and “power, and howled 
dismally. 

“ Now foraction'!” mused the colonel ; and:putting 
spurs to-his-steed, he dashed forward. and accosted 
the guide with: 

“ Why do you not proceed, sir? Wemustget toa 
place of safety |” 

“We have «taken the. wrong’ path,” mumbled. the 
guide ;\ we mustireturn.” 

“Wrong road, fellow? where are’ your ‘senses ?” 
exclaimed the-colonel, with exasperation. ‘How is 





‘the carriage to be turned in this-placé ?” 


“Phe horses ‘must’ be ‘taken ‘off andthe gentlemen 
must atight,”growled the ‘guide. 

“T believe that man is a traitor atid the old-woman 
was right,”: mused the’ soldier, as he galloped back; 
while the rain beat ‘furiously’ upon him, and the 
thunder caused the very air to tremble. 

Arriving’at the carriage, he found everything in 
confusion ; the’ horses, alarmed ‘ by ‘the: roar ‘of the 
elements and the blinding floods, had become perfectly 
intractable, and were struggling wildly to break away, 
while the driver was-clinging to’ the reins’ with the 
strength of desperation; and the-ladies inside, panic- 
stricken, were shriekingwith affright;‘and vainly 
attempting to force open the doors. 

Theeagle eye of the daring soldier took in the 
position of affairs at a glance, and, calling hastily to 
the-servants, he- dismounted, and, with their help, 
immediately detached the furious animals, pausing 
long enough to speak words of encouragement ‘and 
comfort to the ladies; whose: nerves: were ‘unstrung, 
and all; with the exception of Lady Alice, were 
sobbing violently. She, however, with commendable 
self-command; ‘and infinite’ trust in the great power 
that ruledthe storm, had remained quiet ; and, as 
the colonel opened the door, she said, lowly: 

“Do be very careful. I have a strange presenti- 
ment’ thatyou are in danger.” 

Her kind tones made-sweet music on his ear, and 
filled his heart with: joy; and, passiunately pressing 
her hand, he murmured : 

“Dear lady, a thousand thanks for your gentle so- 
licitude. Pear not ; Tam used to positions ‘of peril.” 
Then addressing the gentlemen, he-continned, in! his 
usual tone of voice: “ My lords, your assistance will 
be necessary to turn the vehicle. 

“Turn the carriage!" exclaimed| Lady Lyndon, in 
frightened ‘tones. Are we. obliged - to: go back ? 
Oh, hear the-storm! See that flash—dear, dear, we 
shall all be killed!” 

‘With ap little trouble as possible,' Lords: Beauford 
and Lyndon alighted, and, by the united strength of 
the males of the-party, the: carriage. was -reversed, 
and the horses were:again’attached. 

The storm had not inthe least abated) but grew in 
power ‘and: intensity.’ ‘The hailstones’ flew hissing 
through “the air like’ ‘bullets; the wind, which had 
become’ahurricane,‘tore trees from the earth, aud 
rushed over the mountains’ and through the ravines 

with wild; groaning” sounds, aided) by the thunder 
which roared terrifically and seemed to shake the 


earth; | while the vivid lightnings darted o’er the 
‘ground in forked’ rays, for an instant exposing to 
view # frightfulchasm, ‘and dighting it: up witha 
erimson glare, then striking # mighty tree with a re- 


‘wide; while the night owl 'flutteringly coursed the 
air, uttering its weird (notes of alarm, and the tem- 
pest grew in: fury,'and nature itself seemed to be a 
pandemonium, where confusion, terror, destruction, 
were omnipotent. 

With a servant at the head of each» horse, while 
the driver, thoughrdrenched:td the skin, btill clutched 
the ribbons with’ an iron grasp; the carriage moved 
slowly along. 

Darting from’ one point'to! another; cool and col 
lected; though deeply in earnest, went Colonel Le 
Fontaine, ‘giving his’ orders’ iniclear, ringing: tones 
that rose, above nature’s!dinyand inspired conrage 
in the: perturbed breast. of :Lady:Alice, upon’ whose 
mind began to dawn a faiut perception that the imaxe 
of the daring soldier was:enshrined in her heart. 

* Phere is a‘house beyond: the ‘forest !"shouted 
the colonel, as he dashed by. .“ Lowill go forward 
and obtain shelter.” 

“He is'a brave, worthy® man, and a thorough sol- 
dier,” commented Lord Beauford, asthe last echo of 
the officer's voice died away. 

“He is, indeed!” assented Lady Beauford, in tre- 
mulous tones; while, from csomie -hidden emotion, a 
pallor crept across her eheck. 

Cautiously the: vehicle proceeded; until the forest 
“was entered, passed, ‘and: neared the» cottage, from 
which gleamed a ‘bright light ;:a welcome beacon to 
the tempest-tossed ‘and benighted travellers. 

Riding ahead,’ Franco dismounted,,and: knocked 
upon the door; which was.immediately,; opened by a 
grizzly-bearded man, who inquired, in a loud, gruff 
voice; what was wanted. 

When informed, hereluctantly replied that-he sup- 

dhe eould givethem a place) bythe :firey which 

e had made «to dry his own clothing, and as the air 
‘was quite chilly. 

“I suppose. my master is inside ?” said the valet. 

* Your-master ?”. repeated ‘the man; with coarse 
| comieality. .“*Ireckon there’s-none here but I.” 

‘What! not here ?” queried the faithful fellow, in 
tones-of surprise ; and then, walking a few steps, he 
shouted: Colonel ! Colonel Le Fontaine !” 

» But mo‘answer greeted the.ears of the anxious lis- 
tener, save the hollow echo of his own voiceyblended 
with the ruar:and whistle of the storm. 

Somewhat alarmed, and cogitating apprehensively 
with regard to! his whereabouts, Franco rushed, back 
tothe carriage, and, in spasmodic utterances, gave the 
startling information that. Oolonel:/Le Fontaine had 
not called at the cottage; and wasimissing. 

As the dreadful intelligence smote: the ear of the 
lovely Lady Alice, her cheek :paled, and her heart 
-widely fluttering ‘seemed -to-rise to;her lips and hold 
her speechless, while her «mind was filled with har- 
rowing conjectures; and. she only regained. her 
equanimity by offering up asilent prayer to the, Pro- 
tector of all, to guard and watch over. him who was 
blost; ‘and yet, in the midst of these emotions, she 
realised mot/that she loved. 

If Lady Beauford’s face could have been seen, as 
this fact was made known to her, it would have been 
painful to: behold; her heart gave one bound, bat 
she was actuated by far different feelings than those 
which assailed her daughter ; then her being resumed 
its wonted frigidity and rigidity of action, and again 
she was Lady. Beauford, »self-possessed:,and implac- 
ablo. 

The party alighted from the carriage: and entered 
the house, where they were. welcomed in a gruff 
manner by the occupant. The'ladies were provided 
with'rough ‘seats near the fire,and the gentlemen 
were obliged to content. themselves by standing or 
walking, as their inclination might prompt. 

A long, weary, dismal night was that to Lady 
Alice. “Otten she directed her pensive ‘eyes towariis 
the window, where stood faithful Franco, anxiously 
awaiting the sound of his master's voice, onthe tread 
of his:feet; but néither came to cheer the spirit of 
the honest-fellow, or lift the load of grief that was 
pressing heavily: upon the devoted héart of the lov- 
ing maid. 

As-the hours slowly!dragged ‘away, and: the sus- 
pense became more tantalising, fearful conjectures 
forced:themselves upon the agitated) mind of Lady 
Alico; andishe slowly came tothe realisation that 
she loved!) :Itwas a sad, happy, painful, yet beauti- 
ful kuowledge ; sad, because:the object liad vanished 
as the divine feeling sprang into existence; happy, 
for it engendered new: life; painful, as its consuim- 
mation:seemed hopeless, even if the dreadful suppo- 
sitions'which had arisen im her mind proved untrue; 
beautiful, for it: seemed to ennoble. and purify her 
being, and opena new and brighter life. 

At last, niorning:came, with the bright sun lighting 
up: thes earchianduaaking lavely the same places, 








which the night before were howling abodes of 
terror. At-an early hour the party resumed the road, 
and, after,-a' safe and. pleasant journey, arrived at 
their destination. 

The party were most cordially weleomed by tho 
genial:Scotchlord, who. listened to their story with 
sad interest, expressed great) sympathy in the loss 
they had sustained, and immediately dispatched his 
huntsmen fax and, wide, to..search for the missing 
soldier. 

Thatday-wasone of agonizing suspense to Lady 
Alice; hunky moment: those terrible questions 
forced themselves upon her aching mind—will he be 
found, and, oh, heaven, will hebealive? These agi- 
tating thoughts, combined with the indifferent manner 
which she was obliged to.assume to confute any 
suppositions» that. might::enter her mother’s mind, 
nearly drove the suffering girl distracted. 

At night; the party returned; and, with blanched 
cheek, Lady Alice listened to; these words, that sent 
a thrill of anguish to: her:heart: 

* He is nob tobe found!” 

(To be continued.) 


ADELCIA. 


BY THE 
Author of * The Beauty of Paris," “ Wild Redburn,” de: 
yr 
CHAPTER, IX. 

Sire» Biaize had: not’ offered to introduce Lord 
Charles to the veiled lady, though the nobleman had 
twice glanced towards him as if he desired his accus- 
tomed aid in such affairs. Sir! Blaize, in-truth, had 
already recognised her, and had no desire that Lord 
Charles should see: her face.. He knew very well, 
after a keen study of the strange lady's form and 
manuer that she was not’Adelcia Louvaine. He was 
amazed, too, because Lord: Charles had not also re- 
cognised this fact. 

Lord Charles was so intently bent upon his purpose 
to-remove by force or by flattery the veil which hid, 
as he believed, the face of the original of the picture 
which had fired) his ‘soul: with passion that he failed 
to perceive that Sir Blaize was greatly agitated and 
much disturbed. 

It, was plain that the lady had no desire to yield to 
the solicitations of the nobleman, but he seized one 
of her hands.as if to-restrain it-while he reached for- 
ward to snatch aside her veil.“ She straggled to ro- 
lease the imprisoned) hand, and in the strugele her 
glove was: drawn off, revealing “a beautiful, :hough 
somewhat large, hand, of exquisite shape and white- 
ness. 

Searcely had Lord Charles had time to remark the 
beauty of that hand when, with the rapidity of light, 
it dealt him a stinging blow with its palm upon his 
beardless face, making him reel in his saddle. 

The. suddenness, violence, and unexpecteduess of 
this blow caused the astounded nobleman to: release 
his. grasp upon her bridle; and the lady, with the 
boldness of a practised rider, wheeled her:horse, and 
spurring him at the: high hedge which bordered the 
road, leaped over: it and was out of sight ina moment. 

Her servant made an attempt to follow-her, but a 
gesture! from Sir Blaize checked him just as he was 
about to force his horse to leap the hedge. 

* Rascal !” exclaimed Lord Charles, eager tu: vent 
his rage upon the servant, since the mistress had 
chastised his impertinence, and riding angrily to- 
wards him-—‘ rascal, try to escape, and I will run 
you through as I would a thieving fox! Speak— 
who was that—that person? Certainly not Mistress 
Adelcia Louvaine ?” 

“No, your honour,” replied the servant, who had 
a grim and surly face as well as a powerfully-built 
form. 

“ This is: Lord: Oharles Gray,” said Sir Blaize, ag 
his eye caught that of the man. “Take care that 
you do not lie in answering him.” 

“Oh, this is Lord Charles, be it?” exclaimed the 
man, affecting great humility. “I be main sorry 
that my mistress did not know that, for she is partial 
to the attention of great people.” 

“* Who is she ?” demanded Lord Charles. 

“She is a widow lady, my lord,and does not reside 
hereabouts,” replied the man. “She has been up 
here on a visit to the old battle-ground a few miles 
away, and was on her return to York.” 

* You are speaking falsely, fellow,” said Lord 
Charles, “ for your horse and hers are fresh, nor have 
you any luggage.” 

“ Aye, but the luggage and all that is at a cottage 
some ten miles adown the road, where my mistress’s 
maid is waiting for us.” 

“But you have not told .m@her name, you rascal.” 

“She might not like it if I told you her name, after 
that blow slegaye-your lordship,” replivd tle man, 
with wgrin. “ Mayhap she would give mea ration 
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or two of that kind of provender if I tell her name. 
I may venture to say she is fifty years old and ? 

“What!” exclaimed Lord Charles, “fifty years 
old, and with that form and hand!” 

“Oh, my mistress do pride herself in her goodly 
shape, which be graceful enough to make amends for 
her being blind in one eye——” 

“ Blind in one eye !” 

“Tl am wrong, your lordship, since she has but one 
eve, the other being gone. Then she should have a 
fair hand to make amends for a hare-lip and——” 

‘*A hare-lip!” gasped Lord Charles, in dismay. 
“ Have I been struck by an old one-eyed woman, with 
a hare-lip? S’death! It is no wonder that she 
wears a veil and refuses to show her face.” 

“ Oh, as for that, my lord, her nose is as red asa 
beetroot, and then the small-pox has——” 

“Silence! Here is a crown for you, knave,” said 
Lord Charles, in a tone of chagrin and disgust ; “ but 
if ever I hear that you speak of this affair, or mention 
my name in connection with it, I will have you 
pounded to a jelly. Come, Sir Blaize, let us ride on.” 

He spurred his horse angrily, and as the animal 
bounded away, he did not perceive that Sir Blaize re- 
mained behind to exchange a few words with the 
nan, while his four followers rode on. 

“ What means this ?” demanded Sir Blaize, when 
the men were beyond hearing. 

“ Didn’t I stuff his ears finely, Sir Blaize?” replied 
the man, as a wide grin expanded his grim and surly 
mouth. “Mayhap, though, my lady may want to 
have me tossed in a blanket for what I said-——” 

“Peace, man! I have no time to waste here!” 
cried Sir Blaize, impatiently. “Why is she in this 
neighbourhood ?” 

“Oh, she heard you and Lord Charles were coming 
hither, and she found out that it was the fame of 
Mistress Adelcia Louvaine’s beauty that had set my 
lord’s heart all aflame. So nothing would content 
her but coming here to see for herself if the maiden 
had more beauty than herself.” 

“That cannot be, Reuben, for she despises Lord 
Charles.” 

“ That may be, Sir Blaize, but she knows that he 
loved her once, and though she never cared a farthing 
for him personally, she seems to fear that he will be- 

come infatuated with some other lady. Though, to 
tell the truth, Sir Blaize, I never could fathom a 
woman’s whims. Sometimes I think she loves Lord 
Charles, and then again I think she would as soon 
murder him as not. If I were notafraid of saying too 
much I might say more.” 

The man turned his cold, gray eyes steadily upon 
the face of the knight as he spoke, as if half unwil- 
ling to say more, and eager, too, to speak his thoughts. 

“ Come, out with it, Reuben,” exclaimed Sir Blaize. 
“T know that all you have given as a reason for her 
presence near Stepmore Retreat is idle fancy or in- 
vention of yours. Was it to see Adelcia Louvaine 
that she left London?” 

“Tf she learn that I have said anything about her 
reasons for coming into this neighbourhood she would 
as soon stab me as look at me. Your worship knows 
her temper, and it was that same temper that 
irightened away all the love Lord Charles ever had 
for her—scared it out of his very soul before he had 
been id 

“ Silence!” broke in Sir Blaize, sharply, darting 
his keen, small eyes around him, as if he feared 
others might be near. “ Have I not warned you 
never to so much as hint of a certain fact until your 
evidence shall have been demanded by law? Keep 
your tongue from that matter, and speak boldly upon 
any other subject.” 

“ Your worship then will promise never to tell my 
mistress that I have told you my suspicions, Sir 
Blaize ?” 

“Of course, and swear to keep my promise, Reuben. 
What is it that you suspect?” 

“First, that my mistress regrets exceedingly that 
she and Lord Charles were——” 

“Take care!” cried Sir Blaize, while his face 
grew scarlet with anger. “If you are as careless in 
speaking to others as you are in talking with me, I 
think I had best turn you over to those who have 
been looking for you for a very long time.” 

“They will find me some day—never fear,” re- 
plied the man, in a gloomy tone, while his face grew 
ghastly white and his powerful frame trembled, or 
rather shuddered, violently. ‘Twelve years is a 
long time for a man to live in hourly fear of having 
his throat cut. But there'll be au end some day, and 
mayhap there'll be an end for ever; though, do you 
know, Sir Blaize, that I fear what is to come after 
they have done for me—and I am as sure as I live that 
their coming is not far off—I fear meeting her in the 
other world, though no doubt she is in heaven. For 
she will bear witnegs that my hands did the accursed 
deed and——” 

“ Talk sense, you frightened idiot!” exclaimed Sir 
Blaize, sharply, “I have told you often, Reuben 





Maybold, that your wandering speech will betray you 
some day to those who have sworn to take your life. 
Your face is dark enough to have a —— tongue 
in your head. But ramble, if you will, in your vapour- 
ings over what others ern do, yet take care 
how you betray anything of Why twice, since 
I began to question you, you were upon the t of 
blurting out an important secret. If to me, is 
great danger that you will do so to others.” 

“No, your worship,” replied the man, earnestly. 
“T was going to say that my mistress regrets that 
she and Lord Charles were——” 

“ Again!” thundered Sir Blaize, fiercely. 

“ Were ever in sight of each other, was what I was 
about to say,” continued the man, in a surly tone. 
“ Your lordship snaps me up too short. Never fear, 
Sir Blaize, that my tongue will ever betray your se- 
cret, while the head it wags in is at your mercy,” 
In thought he added: “ And it would not long be at 
your mercy, could I dare to stain my hands again 
with such blood as runs in your veins. They say 
there is royal blood in your heart, and heaven knows 
there is too much of that reddening my hands now.” 

“Regrets that she ever saw Lord Charles!” ex- 
claimed Sir Blaize, in amazement. “She never had 
but one great passion, and that is ambition. Per- 
haps she aims higher than to be a duchess,” he added, 
with @ sneer. 

“She has a right to do so, since she is the daugh- 
ter of one who is the son of a king,” said Reuben 
Maybold, gazing steadily into the eyes of Sir Blaize. 

“Easy, easy, good Reuben,” replied the knight, 
who seemed greatly pleased by the insinuation, or 
rather by the assertion, as it was meant that he, Sir 
Blaize Thornleigh, was of the blood royal. That 
she is my daughter, Lord Charles must never sus- 
pect until I be ready to claim—ahem!” He checked 
his speech with a cough, and then added, with a 
laugh: “T’faith! I was about to utter the very 
secret I feared you would betray, Reuben. But in 
truth, Reuben, while I rather desire that you shall, 
on all fit occasions, give it forth that I am of the 
blood royal of the noble Tudor line, and not the son 
of old Norris Thornleigh, who was made a knight 
by the late king—my father, I might say, ahem !— 
for wedding my mother. Never hint that your mis- 
tress is my daughter. You learned that secret by 
accident, you know, and may class it with the other 
one thus—very dangerous to tell. You know what 
I mean.’ 

“ Your lordship need not threaten me. I am sure 
it is wholly to my interest, my very vitality, to serve 
you, Sir Blaize,” answered Maybold, in the tone 
which seemed go in unison with his surly face. “I 
can scarcely heap more guilt upon my head in 
serving you than my hands have already laid upon 
my soul. It is a year now since you placed ‘me in 
the service of my mistress, and I had not been three 
days there, Sir Blaize, when I overheard a conversa- 
tion between you and her, from which I learned that 
she was your daughter; yet, even she, unless your 
worship has seen fit to tell her, does not suspect that 
I know her.” 

“ You have been very discreet, Reuben, and when 
all is completed to my satisfaction, 1 willreward you 
well.” 


“ By giving me up to those who will slay me,” 
thought Reuben, bitterly. “But it is Fate, and I 
cannot escape. While I am needed by him, he will 
shield me, no doubt, and I must see that he shall 
require me all his life.” 

“But of what you said, Reuben,” continued the 
knight, inquisitively. ‘ Your mistress has no heart, 
except for the promptings of ambition. Is not the 
fair prospect of being a duchess sufficient for her 
ambition? Doessheaimstill higher? I have nothing 
to say against such a laudable desire; but she must 
take one, and only one, step at a time. I’faith!” he 
cried, “it will be a long step from where she is to 
where I intend she shall be; and it was no short nor 
easy step that carried her from what.she was to that 
which she is. She must curb her ambition, and when 
I see her, I shall tell her so.” 

“Sir Blaize,” replied Maybold, in a low voice, “it 
is not ambition that has made her regret her acquain- 
tance with Lord Charles. It is love.” 

“Love!” exclaimed Sir Blaize, and then breaking 
into a loud and scornful laugh. “| Love—Reuben, 
you are an idiot! Love! The idea that Molina 
Maudstone could love, as some silly women do, is an 
absurdity! Why, man, she hasno heart for anything 
except wealth and rank. How could she, when, 
from childhood, I have taught her to believe that 
life has nothing worth striving for that wealth and 
rank cannot gain. When I have instilled into her 
very soul, that without wealth and rank everything 
else is a mockery, a stavery,a humiliation! Love! 
Do you suppose that I have not taken care to. mould 
her exactly to my will, when, since Lord Charles 
was a mere boy, and she a mere child, I had the 
purpose in my mind which I am about to see accom- 


plished. Reuben, I gave you credit for being a man 
of sound penetration and 
see that you are such a 

“ That may be, your w 
than I have been set down under the same name,” 
replied Maybold, bluntly. “Yet I say my mistress 
is in love, and that as madly as any damsel ever was.” 

“Do you pretend that she is in love with Lord 
Charles, and that jealousy of the reported beauty of 
Adelcia Louvaine has led her to hover around Step- 
more Retreat.” 

“ Not at all, Sir Blaize. I think she despises Lord 
Charles.” 
“Then what is this love of which you speak?” 
fawn for Sir Bertram Stepmore,” replied May 


“ You are mad, Reuben Maybold,” said Sir Blaize, 
after a stare at the grim face of the speaker. 

“Mad!” echoed Maybold, with a fierce sneer, 
“mad, indeed! No, Sir Blaize, Iam not mad, though 
I may be possessed with a fiend,” 

“A very silly one, Reuben, if you believe your 
qlatadho shan been led hither by_love. It-may be 
curiosity that has prevented her, for no woman is 
devoid of a pestering imp in that guise, Love Sir 
Bertram Stepmore? Why, she has never seen him, 
has she? When? Where?” 

“She has seen him in. London, and in Ireland, too, 
Sir Blaize.” 

“ Are you the truth, Maybold?” deman- 
ded the knight in s \. 

“T am, upon my solemn faith, Sir Blaize. Perhaps 
it is base in me to betray to anyone'the secret passion 
of my mistress——” 

“ Not at all, man; since you are employed by me, 
and not by your mistress.’ 

“Must I ever be a woman-betrayer 2?” m 

ybold, as his bronzed face grew paler than usual. 

“Cease your muttering, fellow!’’ said Sir Blaize, 
angrily. “Tell me all. Where. did Molina Maudstone 
first see this Sir Bertram Stepmore ?” 

“ T was not in her service. when she first met him,” 
replied Maybold. “ The manner of their first meeting 
I learned from gossip.” 

“ Gossip ” 

“Gossip, sir; but in this case gossip has been 
proved true. Nearly a year and a ago, a few 
weeks after that which you say I must never men- 
tion had taken Sir Bertram Stepmore was 
thrown from his horse, just at the door of the house 
in which my mistress resided, and falling upon his 
head, was badly hurt. He was carried into the house, 
and there taken care of for more than a week.” 

“Ho!” interrupted Sir Blaize, scowling. “There 
is truth in what you say, Reuben. I have heard her 
speak of the accident as having happened to some 
of the followers of the Earl of Essex, but she spoke 
slightingly of the matter, and said it was a pity that 
the sorry rider did not break his neck.” 

“It was to deceive ~ that she so spoke,” 
continued Maybold. ‘The fall of Sir Bertram was 
the fault of the street, which sank just where it did, 
under the weight of the horse, there being an old 
cellar beneath it. He was stunned by the fall, nor 
was he able to mount. horse again for several days 
—bruises on his shoulder made him prisoner in the 
house into which he had been borne. He was at- 
tended by Mistress Molina. That was the first meet- 
ing, and my mistress conceived an ardent love for 
him then and there.” 

“ Did Sir Bertram perceive that she did so?” 

“ Your worship knows that my mistress is too proud 
to have permitted him to perceive it so soon.” 

“So soon! Then he knows it now, does he? Has 
he, in turn, loved her? Has he wooed her?” ex- 
claimed Sir Blaize, whose tone expressed great un- 


easiness. 

“I do not know whether he has discovered, that 
my mistress loves him——” 

“ Stay,” cried Sir Blaize, impatiently. “How did 
you discover that she loved him ?” 

“Soon after your worship placed me in the ser- 
vice of my mistress, she bade me accompany her to 
Ireland, and to keep the matter secret from every 
one.” 

“But where obtained she the money to pay the ex- 
penses of the journey?” broke in Sir Blaize. 

“From a certain person named Aaron Ramorset.” 

“ Now may that meddling fellow be cursed,” roared 
Sir Blaize. “But in heaven’s name, man, how is it 
that. Aaron’ Ramorset advanced money to Molina 
Maudstone, who has not an acre of land to pledge as 
security? Did she feign love for him?” 

“T cannot say what a woman will not do to achieve 
a purpose, Sir Blaize, I only know that she obtained 
a good round sum from Aaron Ramorset, and used it 
to visit Ireland. What her purpose’ was I cannot 
say, farther than that it was partly to see Sir Ber- 
tram, and, no doubt, win his love.” 

* Then Sir Bertram saw and spoke with her in Ire- 
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“No, he did not, Sir Blaize, though she saw him. 


She was at the time deeply veiled, as she was just | li 


now. But at the time Sir Bertram was walking with 
Lord Charles, and no sooner did my mistress recog- 
nise the latter, than she said to me, in a voice of 
angry bitterness—‘ Reuben, we will returnto England 
this very hour.’ And we set forth upon our return 
immediately.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Blaize, with a laugh. “She knew 
that Lord Charles would recognise her, and imagined 
that he would speak to Sir Bertram of what he knew 
and could tell of her. She was wrong, for Lord 
Charles would be glad to see her wedded to any man, 
and of all men in the world, to Sir Bertram Stepmore, 
On herreturn to England, how did she act ?” 

“For days and weeks she wept and remained list- 
less by turns. She was sometimes sad, sometimes 
violent. She visited this neighbourhood and in dis- 
guise made many inquiries concerning Sir Bertram 
among the farmers aud yeomen hereabout. She did 
this shrewdly, so that no remark was made, nor any 
attention drawn to the fact that her sole purpose was 
to learn whether Sir Bertram were heart-free or not. 
She learned only that in the home of Sir Bertram 
there dwelt a maiden of most rare beauty and virtue, 
the adopted daughter of Master Richard Stepmore; 
that Master Richard Stepmore cherished this maiden 

ith doting love, and was as careful of her as of the 
apple of his eye; that many thought Master Step- 
more wag rearing the maiden to be the wife of his 
beloved son, Sir Bertram, who was away in the Irish 
wars. But no one could tell her that which she 
longed to know—whether Sir Bertram and the mai- 
den were plighted lovers, nor even that they loved 
each other at all.” 

“No doubt they spoke their love with their eyes 
only,” said Sir Blaize. 

“That may be, Sir Blaize, for lovers’ eyes are more 
py oy than their tongues. The maiden said to be 
so fair, my mistress did not seé when she made her 
first visit to this country, nor when she came again, 
for Mistress Adelcia Louvaine did not stir abroad, or 
was away from home.” 

“You said that your mistress had learned of the 
coming of Lord Charles.” 

“ Yes, Sir Blaize, for he boasted in London that he 
was going to see if the beauty of Stepmore Retreat 
were as fair as he had heard she was, and his words 
reached her ears.” 

“ He is silly when he prates of his love affairs,” 
said Sir Blaize, “ though in other matters he is shrewd 
enough. Has your mistress yet seen this great 
beauty ?” 

“She saw her to-day ; met her as Mistress Adelcia 
Louvaine was riding out.” 

“ Ah, then you saw her also? Is she as fair'as they 
said?” 

“Sir Blaize, these eyes have never seen a more 
beautiful lady, and I have wandered over half the 
world—wandered ever to return to England, impelled 
by some resistless, invisible, indescribable power——” 

“ There, don’t go wandering from the subject be- 
fore us,” cried Sir Blaize sharply. ‘ What opinion, 
think you, your love-sick mistress formed of the 
maiden’s beauty ?” 

“T cannot tell; and as for that, as my mistress 
was veiled I could not see her features as she gazed 
upon that angelic face. Angelic and holy in its purity 
of loveliness it was, Sir Blaize, She, the beauty of 
Stepmore Retreat, rode past us at an easy canter, 
mounted upon a noble palfrey, that an earl’s daughter 
might covet, and clad in costly satin a queen might 
not disdain ; her peerless complexion blending rose 
and lily and her soft red lips wearing a smile such 
as: ” 


“faith!” exclaimed Sir Blaize, “I begin to ima- 
gine that you have been struck love-mad at first 
sight.” 

“Sir Blaize,” said Maybold, and his voice sunk 
nearly to a whisper,‘ she is the living embodiment 
of a picture that hangs in the royal palace of France, 
a picture said to be the exact image at the time when 
it was painted, of one whose face, older and sadder 
grown, haunts my dreams by night, and starts up 
before my eyes by day.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Sir Blaize, ina harsh and sneer- 
ing voice, “Reuben Maybold, you are haunted by a 
Phantom Queen.” 

“I am,I am!” cried Maybold, in a tone full of 
misery. ‘And to-day I have seen the living image 
of that Phantom Queen in this Adelcia Louvaine.” 





CHAPTER X. 


Sir BiaizE gazed upon Reuben Maybold with an 
eye in which there was both anger and alarm. 

“T fear this fellow is going mad,” he muttered, 
for there was still sufficient light reflected from the 
sun-gilded clouds to reveal the wildness of the 
man’s eye and face. 
for his deed so preyed upon his soul. By my faith, 


“] knew not that his remorse’ 


he seems to fear the dead more than he does the 


“Three blows, three blows!” said Maybold, 
speaking his torturing thoughts aloud, though not 
asif he knew he waq framing those thoughts into 
speech. “ My courage failed, my limbs became weak, 
my brain reeled—the sobs and groans of those who 
stood near appalled me. Not the deed I was about 
to do for 2 

“Madman!” exclaimed Sir Blaize, as he grasped 
Maybold’s arm, “do you often indulge in this mad- 
ness? Do you forget that there are a score of dag- 
gers ever gleaming upon your path, in the hands of 
men who have sworn never to rest until they shall 
have avenged the death of Mary, Queen of the Scots ? 
They have not found you yet, but they will, and very 
speedily, if you give way to such fits of folly. Reflect, 
man, that of all those who touched the person of 
royal Mary on the scaffold upon which you slew her, 
not one now remains alive, except yourself, and that 
you are the man whom the queen's avengers are 
most eager to capture.” 

“ They can but kill me, Sir Blaize,” replied May- 
bold, gloomily. 

“Think you that they will be contented with— 
simply taking your life, Reuben Maybold ?” retorted 
Sir Blaize, sneeringly. “If there be any efficacy in 
the curses and anathemas in the petitions of those 
who loved Mary Stuart, your soul has nought but 
eternal torture and perdition before it in the other 
world. Nor will the death the avengers will decree 
you be sudden and easy. Three blows you say, you 
struck with—your executioner’s axe upon the royal 
neck, and so say all who witnessed the deed ; but ten 
thousand times three blows will Mary's avengers 
deal upon your living, writhing body, ere death shall 
come to your relief.” 

“Why do they not strike at Elizabeth, Queen of 
England?” asked Maybold, bitterly. “Elizabeth 
ordered the deed to be done. She hated Queen Mary, 
and the deed waghers. I was but the instrument of 
the ferocious daughter of the old wife-beheading 
Henry Tudor. Why pursue me and not slay the 
Queen of England?” 

“Because she is the Queen of England,” replied 
Sir Blaize, haughtily. “So speak no treason in my 
presence, nor aught against the late king, who— 
ahem! was my father. But never act so foolishly 
again, and I will continue to be your friend, and set 
those would-be assassins upon a false scent as I did 
before.” 

“ Accursed while I live, accursed after*my death! 
Wretch that I am,” muttered Maybold. ‘“ What is 
there in life to live for, except to defer the unknown 
doom of the grave? It does not matter. IfI fail to be 
this man’s slave he will betray me to the avengers 
of Queen Mary. Does he come here to aid Lord 
Charles in villanous schemes against Adelcia Lou- 
vaine—against this most lovely and innocent maiden 
who so much resembles Queen Mary, and yet whose 
beauty is still purer and fairer than that of the mur- 
dered queen? And my mistress, this daring and 
desperate-hearted Molina Maudstone, does she in- 
tend aught harmful against the beauty of Stepmore 
Retreat ?” 

“Oome!” ejaculated Sir Blaize. ‘If I tarry here 
much longer, night will be upon me, and I may lose 
my way, for I know nothing of the country here. 
Lord Charles must think it strange that I remain 
from his compariy so long. What are the intentions 
of your mistress? Will she remain near Stepmore 
Retreat, or return to London ?” 

“T cannot say, Sir Blaize. I think, however, that 
she will remain until the return of Sir Betram from 
Ireland, and that should he regard her with loving 
eyes, or she detect anything in his air, looks or 
language, agen which she can possibly build a hope 
of winning his love, she will remain in this vicinity 
for many a day. And then again, Sir Blaize, should 
she discover that Sir Bertram and Mistress Adelcia 
Louvaine are plighted lovers, or that there is aught 
of love between them, she may linger here to create 
hate or dislike. Your worship knows her nature 
well.” 

“ Aye, she will go headlong to destruction to win 
a whim,” exclaimed Sir Blaize. “She will permit 
no one to drive her if once she suspects there 
exists any intention to sway her contrary to her will. 
I wonder often that I have dgne so well with her in 
my plans. I am vexed to the very soul to learn that 
she has turned idiot and fallen in love. She and Lord 
Charles are a pair of simpletonsalike. Pest take the 
ill-luck that did not make them love each other. I be- 
lieve he did for a time love her as well as he can 
ever love anything except himself; but what pleases 
him to-day is sure to displease him. to-morrow, nor 
have I ever known the fickle-hearted fellow to fix 
his fancy upon any fair face a second time, when 
once he had tired of it or found another to please his 
inconstant taste. So there is no hope that he will 


Y tae 








ever again love Molina Maudstone ; and as for her, 


if indeed she has been so weak as to fall in love, she 
will love but once and love but one for ever.” 

“Such is her nature, Sir Blaize ; “and from scraps 
of her written thoughts which she has from time to 
time left carelessly about, easy to be picked up by 
one who watches her as I have, 1 know that her 
whole heart, soul and mind are filled with love and 
admiration for Sir Bertram Stepmore.” 

“T thought she had more strength and prudence 
than to act as silly women do when in love. So she 
writes her love-thoughts, does she ?” 

“She is a woman, and has no confidant,” replied 
Maybold. “Her feelings crave for vent, and she is 
too suspicious of the faith of man or woman to speak 
of her love.” 

“Or anything of importance,” interrupted Sir Blaize. 
“Tam sure I took pains enough to teach her that 
there was no such thing as truth, friendship, love, or 
fidelity in man or in woman.” 

“And therefore, Sir Blaize, she will not trust her 
secrets even to her father. So she writes as she 
feels, and of her love; tears up what she writes— 
and scatters the shreds of paper to the winds. Sim- 
ply to lead my mind from the horror of my past aud 
present—aye, and of my future, too, I have watched 
her; and putting together this and that, I have dis- 
covered that she hates most bitterly Lord Charles, 
regrets that he and she ever met, and passionately 
loves Sir Bertram Stepmore.” 

“Ride by my side, Reuben,” said Sir Blaize, “ for 
darkness is coming on fast. I wish to speak more 
with you before we part.” 

“ Nay, your worship, for my mistress may learn 
that you and I have conversed much together, and I 
would not have her suspect that my tongue had 
spoken of her love for Sir Bertram.” 

Mg Can you persuade her to return to London, Ren- 

mn? 


“T, your honour!” exclaimed Maybold, in surprise. 

“Why not? Tell her that you have spoken with 
me; and that, as I desire to thwart this new love 
affair of Lord Charles, I have come hither to do all 
I can against it. That statement will be believed by 
her, for she knows why I should endeavour to keep 
him from any affair which may cause scandal and 
arouse the old duke, his father, from his lethargy of 
indolent ease, and cause him to fear that his son and 
heir may, in a moment of folly, wed beneath him ; 
and if the duke be so aroused, he will at once command 
Lord Charles to marry a lady of his own rank. Lord 
Charles fears his father; and why, I know not. 
There is some deep secret between father and son, 
and with that secret the old duke drives his son about 
as he pleases. 

“Tell her that I am much displeased—no, not dis- 
pleased, for that word will throw her haughty spirit 
into rebellion as a spark explodes a mine. Tell her 
that I was much startled on finding that she had left 
the quiet retreat which I had so carefully selected for 
her in London. That there is danger lest Lord 
Charles may discover our relationship and certain 
other facts, which should remain unknown to him 
while the old duke lives——” 

“ My mistress will then learn that which I have 
kept concealed from her,” interrupted Maybold. “ She 
does not suspect tbat I know her to be your daugh- 
ter.” 

“Tt is time that she should know, Reuben. She will 
then be aware that you can be trusted with any se- 
cret, no matter how important, and may confide her 
own to you. Iam here in good truth, to keep this 
foolish lord from being rash and restless as is his 
custom. Master Stepmore is no common man, upon 
whose rights a noble may trample ; and, if ali I have 
heard be true. this Sir Bertram Stepmore, if he hears 
that Lord Charles is here to try to win Adelcia 
Louvaine, will hurry home and cut my lord’s foolisl: 
throat as quickly as he would that of a thieving our ; 
and then what would become of all Molina Mand- 
stone’s dreams of being a duchess ere the snow falls 
again; aye, and ofall my years of scheme and care to 
make her one.” 

“So Sir Bertram is in Ireland still?” asked May- 
bold. “I heard he was soon to be at Stepmore [ts- 
treat.” 

“ And how heard you that, Reuben ?” 

“T gossipped with one of Master Stepmore’s ser- 
vants yesterday, and he said Sir Bertram was already 
on his way——” 

“ What!” cried Sir Blaize, somewhat aghast- -‘‘al- 
ready on his return! That must be a mistake.” 

“T only repeat that which the groom told me, your 
worship,” replied Maybold. “‘ He said Master Stepmore 
received a letter yesterday morning, and that after 
reading it he exclaimed, joyfully, to Mistress Adelcia 
Louvaine : 

“* He is on his way, Adelcia! Bertram has crossed 
the Irish channel, and is again upon English soil ! 
He is detained a day to perform certain military 
duties, but he writes that he will certainly be at 
Stepmore Retreat before sunset to-morrow.’” 
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“And that ‘to-morrow’ is this day!” cried Sir 
Blaize. “Lord ©harles may find Sir Bertram’ at 
Stepmore Retreat. This is very unfortunate. Does 
your mistress know of the receipt and contents of 


this letter you mention?” 
“] think not, Sir Blaize: Of course T did not tell 
her, for I wish to do nothing by which I may lose 


your protection.” 
“ Very right, very right,” said Sir Blaize, in the 
tone and with the air of a pleased patron. “ Where 


does your mistress dwell, while in this vicinity?” 

“Tu a cottage near this road, some eight or ten 
miles away.” 

“ A white cottage, with red sashed windows? the 
windows overhung with vines without and having 

Jue and yellow curtains within?” 

“The same, Sir Blaize.” 

“T’ faith! we made a narrow miss of it,” continued 
Sir Blaize. “Why it was there we ‘halted so that 
Lord Charles might cast off his dusty travel-stained 
attire and clothe himself as you saw him—in rich 
black velvet trimmed with silver and gold lace, with 
snow-white frills and fresh plumes, so as to dazzle 
the country beauty’s eyes into love at first sight. It 


would have been no jesting matter had Molina Maud- 
stone and he met. Goes she veiled always here- 
about?” 


“ Generally, your worship.” 
“Have you heard that Mistress Adelcia Louvaine 
has many admirers? So fair a maiden should have 


& score or more ready to die for her.” 
“She keeps them at a distance, if she has them. 
Though I heard a rumour that a demand or a pro- 


posal had been made for ‘her hand by Sir Otto 
Dare.” 

“Ly Sir Otto Dare!” cried Sir’ Blaize, in great 
wonder. “Why the man is an apostate, a renegade. 
He is old enough, by my soul, to have been her 
grandfather! Why, he must be nearer sixty than 
fifty. This country beauty must be a paragon. Sir 
Otto Dare! Humph, before he roamed from England 
he and I used to know each other. Did the maiden 
or Master Stepmore reject him ?” 

“Both, I heard, Sir Blaize, and decidedly.” 

“Master Stepmore must be a very bold man. It 
is very strange, too, for most men of his rank would 
be glad to unite their daughters to a knight so re- 
nowned. Few rich men would desire to wed their 
only son to a nameless, portionless orphan. Few 
ambitious young men would wish’ to marry the 
adopted daughter of their father. Why, Sir Otto, 
like myself—ahem ! is of the blood royal. Sir Otto 
is of the Plantagenet line; renowned in war, very 
rich—so 'tis said, though I have my own opinion as 
to that—ambassador of Mahomet the’ Third—may the 
fiend fly away with all infidels!” added Sir Blaize, 
with an affectation of piety. 

“But,” he continued, hastily, “I must hurry on. 
See that you do not tell your mistress that Sir Ber- 
tram is expected at Stepmore Retreat. Persuade her 
to go over to Ireland, with the belief that Sir Ber- 
tram is there. Heard you of late anything from 
Trenthamdale Castle ?” 

“Just before we left London, Sir Blaize, report 
came that the duke was never more hearty, and that 
he gave promise of living ten or fifteen years yet. 
He has suddenly and wonderfully recovered from the 
disease which the physians said would carry him off, 
and he now bids fair to live at least. half-a-score of 
years.” 

Sir Blaize gave vent to a furious’ oath of vexation 
and wonder, and did not attempt to conceal -his sur- 
prise and chagrin. 

“ This news does not please me, nor will it please 
Lord Charles, who is eager to wearthe duca! coronet 
—as eager, indeed, as I am to see it upon his head. 
I must hasten to lure him away from this mad love 
frolic, or all my plans will be ‘spoiled. - Now’ lrasteti 
to rejoin your mistress, and béar in mind all that’ | 
have said. She must return to London, and if she 
will not she must be compelled.” 

“ Compelled, Sir Blaize ?” 

“ Aye, why not, Reuben Maybold? At least she 
shall be made to disappear from this neighbourhood, 
if 1 cannot prevail upon Lord Charles to leave it 
forthwith. And evenin that event, Molitia Mawd- 
stone must not be permitted to hover around Step 
more Retreat. Not that I carethé weight of abubble 
for Sir Bertram, Adelcia Louvaine, or Master Step- 
more, or their hopes and plans. But I know Molina 
Maudstone, and her nature is’ such ‘that if all you 
have said be true, she will not hesitate to blast all 
my plans and reject all her past ambitious hopes to 

gratify her whim. I fear she may do some rash deed 
that shall foree her name before the public, and-then 
all that has passed will be made known; the old duke 
will be aroused, and everything go awry. Be watch- 
ful, and keep me well informed of all that may be 
noteworthy. If your mistress insistsupon remaining 
in this country, let me know at once of her deci- 
sion.” 





“You can -be found: at Stepmore:Retzeat, Sir 


Blaize ? ” 

“ At least until to-morrow, a6 I must abide -there 
tose@ght.” 

Sir Blaize was'about'to ride away in the direction: 
teken by Lord: Charles Gray, when Reuben Maybold 
said: 

“One word, Sir Blaizo. \Has your! worship-heard 
aught of those who are eager to slay me?” 

“ Aye, mau, they are as fierce and | unrelenting as 
ever. They are upon a false scent at present, atid so 
long as you are faithful to me and my interests, I 
will see that they be held there. Enough of that,,so 
keep your secret between your teeth... I must, ride on 
and at full speed, or Imay not overtake Lord Charles. 
Should he reach Stepmore Ietrvat before ime, and Sir 
Bertram be there; sword thrusts may follew, and a 
scandal be made if not a murder be done.” 

With these words, Sir Blaize struck. spurs to his 
horse, and galloped away. 

Reuben Maybold gazed after, him, for a moment, 
and then putting spurs to his steed, hurried eway, in 
an opposite direction. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER: II. 
Suck was the retrospect which passed through the 
mind of that old man, hovering ‘on the brink of the 
great change. As the morning light penetrated into 
his room, he knéw it was the last time his eyes would 
unclose to behold it, and he was not sorry that it was’ 
so. Life bad become a weary burden to him, andhe 


which he believed there was’no awakening }. He had 

& vague conviction of a great first cause; but homan 

beings he thought beneath the consideratiom of the 

Power who controlled the mighty universe;of which 

our system is but an infinitesimal fraction: The good 

and evil wrought by man, in his opinion, met: their 

reward and punishment ih thisworld ; for of another 

and higher sphere his material ideas’ had no «concép+ 

tion. 

Mr. Faléoner had *been a) hard man throughout 

life, and his courage did not desert him as the grim 

conqueror approached. A faded-looking woman, 

with ascanty supply of short, flaxen hair, which hung 

about her brow in elfish fashion, was slumbering iu 

the chair beside his bed; and his lips: curled with 

some of their old, scornful expression, as his eyes fell 

upon her. 

“Poor old Cherub,” he muttered; “shevis fairly 

worn out with watching, and that selfish brute never 

spares her. Cherub! what an absurd) name to give 

one’s wife, to be sure; she might have deserved iit 

once, though, for when she was young:shé was pink, 

waxy, and doll-like enough, I daresay.) Buta cherab 

sans bloom, sans hair, sans everything that is attractive 

in woman, is a deplorable object.” 

The woman, as if conseious of hisiglance,; suddenDy’ 
started from her sleep, and'unclosed:a pair of paley: 
but very soft, blue eyes. In a low,meonotonous tane,, 
she said: 

“T do believe I fell off ‘into a little sleep: I hope. 
you have not wanted anything, sir. Apollei:would 

rate me soundly if he thought 1 had!been’unmindfal 

of my duties.” A 

“No, I have not needed anything, : Mrae: Ashiford. 
I shall not trouble you much longer, for I think! the 
sands in my glass are nearly spent. It is as» well 
for you that it is so, for you are nearly worn out with 
your household duties and your kind attundance upon 
me.” 

“ Don't talkin that way,sir. Iam willing todo the 
best I ean for you; but have so much besides: to,at- 
tend to that I can’t always be at-hand. I wouldn’t 
mind if—if Apollo were satisfied; but he’s a hardman 
to please, and—and sometimes I almost wish that. I 
was as ear the end of my work as youare. It’s a 
hard world to get through, : Mr. Faleonery and: you 
may be glad, indeed,that you have so neasly dune 
with it.” 

His old vynical smile flitted over his thin lipsj and 
he said: 

“If Leould go back to my youth and startwith 
such advantages as I began life with, 1 think J could 
make -a- better thing of it; but ‘it’s: no use crying 
over spilt milk,’ as the old proverb says.: But there 
are some things I wish had gone differently., If 1 
could have forgiven my daughter for deserting me, 
I might have herchildron or their descendants around 
me now, and not be left to the care of strangerss 1 
am a very old man, Mrs. Ashiord—this day I com- 
plete my eightieth year. It was foretold to me, long 





ago, that I should not live beyond that age, and | 


was willing to lay it down in thatlast shumber, from |: 


shall. not....I feel stronger. this-‘morning than I have 
for a. month past, butsit:is.the last sparkle of the ex- 
piring taper. ;,When the sun reaches the moridian, 
I shall. go. to the silent.land, and half your cares will 
be over...You have béen kind to me, aud I thank you 
for it.” 

“T've done. the best for you. I could,” replied the 
woman, simply. “I couldn't always be at hand when 
you needed, moe, b Apollo and Fanty, took up so 
much of my. time. _ If things are so bad {or you, sir, 
adn’t you ‘better see the minister that lives down 
in Cliffden,? »He’s said to be a good man, and earnest 
in his calling.” 

“ Thank you for the suggestion ; but my mind has 
not fallen into decay'so much as my body has; and, as 
long_ag itis. clear, I will not have a ragting parson 
coming tomy side to call. me distasteful names. A poor 
sinful worm of the-earth I may bo, and I daresay I 
have been something, worse than that, but I don’t 
choose, to'be told so by a fanatic who believes in his 
heari,that there is.no chance for,such a man as I 
have been... If the great ruler regards so insignifi- 
cant.an atom.as man, He will take the feeble spat 
of good that is in, me and make somé use of it, no 
doubt ;.therevil, will go.down to dust and forgetfal- 
nes$.”’ ; 
Mrs. Ashford feebly shook her head in dissent; but 
she stood. too, muchin awe.of the-old man to speak 
what, was in her mind, earnest and simplé as it was, 
After a pause, shesaid:,, : 

Apollo believesin saving grace... Maybe you had. 
better -have a, talk with him, Mr, Falconer,” 
Weak as he was)the old man laughed aloud at tlie 
surgestion.. When the hollow sounds of his mirth 
hac died away, he said; 

“I hardly think.that, Mr. Ashford is’ suited to the 
position you would have him fill. He cares more 
for the things..of earth;than for the speculations of 
those who. know no more about the future than we 
do... I don’t intend..to be. frightened by him in 
my last hours, I assure-you ; and he would of course 
think it his. duty to make me’ repent of the evil I 
have committed. It is a long catalogue ; but some- 
thing higher, nobler, and more merciful than man 
will judge it if He thinks it worth the trouble. I 
hardly: believe Heywill; and if He does not, so much 
the better for me. The poet says something about 
wrapping our robes about us and Wine down .to plea- 
sant dreams. It’s a fine thing, and I have read it 
many times ; but there. will be no dreaming whére-I 
ain going, only rest—eternal rest! ‘After life’s tur- 
moil, it-is a pleasaut thought,” 





timid suggestion of Mrs. Ashford. . “‘ Wouldn’t it, be 
better to—to try and get pardon for the evil you 


“What's done is done, and can’t be undone by ‘a 
fewv..professions,.Mrs, Ashford. I don’t believe in 
death-bed. repentances,. Since I -have been 1 
hére I‘have thought over ny life many timés, and 
have been sorry for many ;, but it is too late to 
alter them now—‘ As the tree falleth, so. it must lie’; 
and.I console myself with the certainty. that'a spirit 
of mercy will never resuscitate but to torture.” ” 


ing,man—and he might——” 

h. I have once declined” 
the ministrations of your husband, and that should 
suffice... I have maundered on-long enotigh, and 


Why on earth do you call'ench other by such’absurd 
names? If your husband'were an-Apolloin your eyes 
whén you married him, he is, no moré oné. now than 
you are a cherub—and the poor child, too, must have’ 
her share of: the ridiculous by. being called Fantasia.” 

Mrs: Ashford blushed faintly, and deprecatingly 


said: 

‘“It- was his fancy to call;me Cherub. when I was 
young. and good-looking; I know it’s all gone now, 
but he’s, got in the habit of calling me so, you see, 
and he can’t break himself of it. I, returned the 
flattery by calling him my Apollo, and if T were'to 
leave it-off he’d think I had found out that-he ‘isn’t 
so handsome as he was. “And then. his real name is 
Hiram, and I can’t bear it. _Thé child, you know, is 
called Fatima; he named her after Blue Beard’s wife, 
but I did not like that; and she’s such a wilfal, 
tricksy little sprite, that I called. her’ Fantasia, and 
her father got:inte the way of doing so, too. I dare- 
say you think us very silly people, but T like the 
names I have given my husband and child better 
than those that really belong to them.” 

“I daresay, and the little one is fantastic little 
imp. Give me my drops now, if you please, and ask 
Mr. Ashford to come to me for a few moments—not in 
the capacity of sonl-curer, however. “I have some 
final directions to give him, and I wish'to speak of 
them while my mind still remains under my own con- 





trol,’ 
| Mrs. Ashford poured some medicated wine into a 





“But if it shouldn’t be so, sir, after all,” ‘was the’ 


have. done in.the flesh before the last thance is gone ?” * 


“Maybe so, sir; but if you would’” talk’ with’ 
Apollo, he might.give you new views. He's a pray" 


there is. Fanty crying, for you to go and dress ‘her.’ 
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smal!, quaintly-shaped glass, and held it to his lips. 
He swallowed with ease, for the paralysis that had 
fallen on him affected only his lower limbs, but it was 
gradually encroaching on the vital organs of his body. 
When it reached his heart he knew that all would 
be over with him ; but he calmly lay upon his couch, 
feeling the slow and insiduous approaches of the 
great conqueror with scarcely a wish to bafile him. 
He had exhausted the wine of life, and he hadno 
fancy for the lees that were left in the bottom of the: 


cup. 

The cry of a fractious*ebild cantesthrough the 
hali-open door of therooms and Mrs: Ashford, »pro- 
mixing to send her husband to the invalid, hastened 
to see after the onevcreatureonearth’to whom she:| 
clung with most passionate, though injudicious affee* 
tion. This was herlastand only living child) a little 
girl eight years of ageyswho sat up in her bed; call+ 
ing imperiously : 

“Come, dress mejrchube I’m in a hurrytto get my: 
breaksus; I’m hungityychab--I'm hungry’? 

It was a strangetdooking elf that uttered thése 
words; a small wityechild, brown as berry, with 
large blackeyes, shadedeby datk’curling/lashies, over 
which Kung bn waving ellos a profusion of light 
silky-looking 8 

Mrs. Ashford liftedier dm. her arms, and caress- 
ingly saidittis ~ . 

“ Thereymy pet; youfmimstn’t ‘make such a noise, 
for the old gentleman ‘ig#wery/ill this morning. You 
won't be ¢rossyawhile mother washes you, and puts 
on your nicemew dressjwillyou now, my precious? 
And it mustn’eallits6waemamma ‘chub.’ It ain’t 
pretty to do so, ‘ ’ 

“Pa called you} 
with the shiny) 

“ Well—welt* 


must/have i yourvown | 
way as you alw ‘ 
for you I must 


do’ anything 
oI 
in here.” 


ought he) was 
A tall, dark ran of middlé¢ageseame into! 
room. His figuré ;was ‘still goodsbut shis facet 
lost all claims to the beauty whieh-liad ind 
wife to bestow upon him thessimtmof: A poll 
and temper had de: es upon it, till Mr. 
Ashford looked ten years older than he really was. 
He was that most difficult of human beings to livein 
peace with—a carping, fault-finding, cynical man, 
with boundless ideas of his .own prerogative, and 
careless of the wounds he inflicted on her who was 
so deeply subjugated as tofear to turn on her op- 
pressor. 

She sheltered her child in her arms, as she depre- 
catingly said: 

“Indeed, my dear,),I don’t encourage »her ;. but 
she’s little more than a baby, and it’s no use to. mind 
her nonsense, The old gentleman.is very bad, and I 
came to find you.: He wants to speak to you imme- 
diately, so you had, better goto him at once. He 
thinks he'll get through another day,” 

“ So he’s thought hefore, but he did get through,” 
was the surly response... * I hope he’s ‘not mistaken 
this time, anyway, for I’m tired of the trouble he 
gives. .If I had thought he’d live to the.age.of Me- 
thusalehj I would never have-bought the old place 
with such a burden attached to it.” 

“Tam:sure he hasn’t been much expense to us, my 
dear, for he: pays for all his little luxuries himself. 
As to the trouble he has given me,'I do not grudge, 
my services.' I wish I could have; done more for a 
poor, forlorn old man like him.” 

“T am not thinking of you, but /of myself, and all 
I’ve had to bearfrom him,” -he rudely replied. “He 
is a crotchety old man, and) after all, he may swindle 
me out of. the oe earty rightfully belongs to me 
for taking care of him so many years. Seventy is 
the allotted span of man’s life, and: here he has lived 
ten years beyond it, just to aggravate me, He had 
no enjoyment in life, and why he’s clung:to it so long, 
and taken such extra care of himself; 1 can’t see.” 

“Tt was God's will that he should live on, my dear, 
and if yousreas pious as I hope and believe you 
are, you cannot be in earnest in talking in this 
manner. You had better go to him now, for I believe 
= is right this time, about going speedily to his long 

ome.” 

“T hope you are right for once in your life,” snarled 
Ashford. 

“Come, my pet, and let mother dress you, ifor I 
have not much time to give to you this. morning, 
The old gentleman thinks he’s very bad, and he may 
call for me any moment; besides there is the break- 
fast to get, and you know papa isn't very patient if 
he has to wait for me.” 

“1 wish he’d go away and leave you'and me, then 
we'd live on cakes and candy, and you needn't cook 
unless you wanted to. .There—I'm still as a mouse, 
mother, you can put on my things.” 

This was a mere figure of speech, however, for it 
was impossible for that mercuri«l child to be quiet. 
Sie danced up and down, made’pirouettes around her 


11 ut om my red dress 
JF 








-hours‘of the night; but to her wasleftthe burden of 
attending 
h “Ifhe lasts much longer,” thoughtthe poor woman, 


ime | it brought here of all places in the world, and whats 
am I to do with it? Apollo will never let it’stayya, 


mother, but always managed to remain within her 
reach, and the morning toilette was at last completed. 
Her waving hair was brushed smoothly back, for her 
mother had no time to curl it, even if her father 
would have permitted such a vanity; for he was one 
of those professing Christians who lay much stress 
on outward seeming, without taking heed to the inner 
spiritual nature. 
With many injunctions to be quiet; and not disturb 
the siekomian, Mrs. Ashford went into the kitchen to 
morning meal, though she felt jaded'and 
worn out with the night-watch beside the bed of Mr. 
Falconer’ Since he had required such attention, her 
husband had remained with him through the early 
“apon him from eleven o'clock till daylight. } 
“T shall break down under it, but !am notin a hurry} 
foritim to die,‘heaven’forbid ; for I’m afraid his sin" 
ful’soul“is-in a bad way.” 
eal she was preparing 


In half-am 
of broiled birds} ‘ee; was fairly under 
weigh, andshe owhat'had»become 
of her little girl, whenawil@’try from the child drew 
her hurriedly to a-porticoin the rear of the house, 
from which the*sound pfoces@éd. 
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wit dread lest some misfortwne ld) 
ppened darling} MraAshfordrushed ott; 
nding over a large wicker basketpon: 


ch wasiwritten,in a largeclear h: 4 
for Mr, and Mirs. Ashford.’”’ 

exclaimed: 
"3a ora kitten “im, 
Moving. Oh, how! nice! but 

sie by at for Pte» 


heavens! it isa-child! Why on carthowag: 


he hates children, and he has no patience even with 
his own.” 

She gathered courage to untie the arched lid that 
was seourely fastened down ;and nestled in warm blan- 
kets, was a fair, plump child of about two years. of 
age... The blue eyes half opened as the folds of 
flannel that enveloped it were turned back, but they 
closed again, as.if unable to wrestle with the narcotic 
with, which it had evidently been drugged. 

Mrs. Ashford was passionately. fond. of children, 
and she lifted the little waif tenderly in her arms, 
and examined it with gentle care, The clothing it 
wore was perfectly plain, though of fine material, and 
daintily made. On its bosom was pinned a scrap of 
paper, on which was scrawled in nearly illegible let- 
ters: 

“ Her nameis Violetta, and as you deal with her, 
may heaven reward, or punish you.” 

During this time Fantasia was dancing and clap- 
ping her hands, uttering shrill cries of delight over 
the newly-found treasure: 

“ A baby’s better’n a puppy, and I’m going to have 
it to play with. Oh, my! aint it nice?” 

At that moment Mr. Ashford came into the kitchon 
and viciously exclaimed: 

“ What's all this clamour about, and the breakfast 
burning toa cinder? I smell it now. What’s that 
you've got there, and where did it come from?” 

His wife held the sleeping child towards him, and 
said: 

“ You can see for yourself what it is, but itis a 
strange present to be sent to us. If you will take her 
for a moment, I'll look after the birds. I am afraid 
they are scorching a little.” 

“Upon my word, madam, you take this very coolly 
— it’s the most unheard-of impudence in whoever 
sent this child here, and I am not going to be bur- 
dened with it, I can assure you. Put her back where 
she came from, and look after your,proper business. 
When breakfast is. over, I'll see that the basket and 
its contents are packed off to the workhouse.” 

Mrs. Ashford knew there was no appeal from this 
decision, but she timidly suggested : 

“ Perhaps there is something in the basket that may 
make you change your mind. Hadn't you better 
look through it? The little thing seems as if she 
belonged to respectable people—that is, I mean 
people well to do, and she’d hardly be put on us, 
without giving something to keep her on. Every- 
body knows that we are too poor to burden ourselves 
with a strange child with nothing to pay her way.” 

She knew that to appeal to her husband’s cupidity 
was the only chance to interest him in the helpless 
little creature, and he proved that she understood 
his nature, by drawing nearer and stooping over the 
basket. 
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“ There’s some sense in what you say, and I'll look, 
but if there’s nothing, 1 shall do as I said—send the 
child to the Workhouse. It’s lucky that it is only a 
few miles distant.” 

As he spoke, he dived among the blankets in 
which the child had lain, and brought out a letter 
addressed to himself. On breaking the seal his eyes 
sparkled at the sight of a bank-note for a huudred 
pounds, and he rapidly skimmed over the lines ad-, 
dressed to himself. 

“T am well acquainted with your character, Hiram 
Ashford, and I know the child I have taken the li- 
bertyrof giving to you would be thrust iguominiously 
froaiyour roof if she alone were sent. To prevent 
this; Dvenclose a sufficient sum for her expenses for 
@ year!’'Ag she grows older, the annuity will be in- 


Pereased'in' proportion to the outlay you will incur on 


her accoutitjandat a future dayit may be a good 


‘thiig for you' to! have sheltered this helpless, but not 


fricndléss; little creature.» Makemo efforts to dis- 
cover whétiee she’ came, or to whom she belongs, 
for=theyare*no concern of yours. 1 know your 
wifé'to be a good woman, and to‘her care I especially 
recdiimend’ this’ little girl) ‘Her’name is Violetta, 


pandwhile'shéremains with Youshe can be known 


as ‘Ashford’'’The time may come when her 
trué‘naniseandposition maybe ‘made known. If 
pre sont ad she will,"at- least, be respect- 
ly Ps 
y Ope hy is something like The 
man who Wrote that‘etter is no'idiot. Give me 'the 
childy\and@look after*your cookftig: I don’t want¥ 
You know can’t endure my 
food: unlessit is® red.” 


Mrsv Ashiford hastenédto do’as she was bid, and - 
‘having’ attended to her@uties;again drew near her 
hi and timidly said: 

“She is to stay them May<I readwthe’ letter, 
Apolle? I should like..to know’ sometisiaignabout the 


shies} littlevcreature.’ 
) * Well, -yesyyou:mayies well read- it, though the 
writeris 1 


viata te to mese»¥ou'll find out 
werylittle about - youngoneysenyway; but as 
it's 46 my interest to 3 we may as 
welk*:A hundred#poundse@remmot*picked up every 
‘dayjind-what-eucha mite will eat and wear, will be 
next to Nothing. Fanty’s clothes will do nicely for 
her after she has outgrown them.” 

Mrs. Ashford slowly perused the letter, and giving 
it back with a slight sigh, said: 

“ It’s a curious thing to happen, but the poor child 
is in somebody's way, I suppose. If we refuse totake 
her, she may fare worse, Indeed, I don’t see how we 
could get rid of her at all, for we have no choice left 
us between adopting her, or sending her to the work- 
house. Though the trouble’ will fall on me, I could 
not think of letting her go there, so I will do the best 
I can for her, even if the money that is promised does 
not come regularly.” 

“Oh! I dare say,” snarled Ashford, “you are 
always ready to make a victim of yourself that you 
may taunt me with putting too much upon you. This 
young one is old enough to run about, and Panty can 
make herself useful by helping to look after her ; but, 
one thing is certain, if the promised annuity is not 
regularly paid, I shall find means to send her adrift. 
I am not going to be made to find food and raiment 
for other people’s children. I am not quite so soft- 
hearted as that.” 

“ Well, well, it will be tine enough to discuss that 
when we find the writer of that letter does not mean 
to keep his promise about the money. Givethe baby 
to me, and I will put her in my bed till she wakes. 
Poor thing! she seems to have been heavily drugged. 
It cannot be long since she was put where I found 
her, for cold as the morning is she is as warm as a 
toast.” 

She took the infant tenderly in her arms, and kissed 
the soft cheek with something of maternal passion. 

Ashford roughly said : 

“Make haste, or we shall not have time for prayers 
before breaking our fast.” 

A man of outward observance, Ashford -never 
omitted this form; he thought it respectable to be- 
long to a church, and maintain a reputation for sanc- 
tity to the outside world; though in his home he was 
a coarse tyrant, who never dreamed of controlling his 
temper, or considering the happiness of those depen- 
dent upon him. His wife tried to believe in him, but 
the effort was often vain, in spite of the love that still 
lingered in her heart for the man who had changed 
from the admiring lover to the irritable, fault-finding 
husband. 

At the time of their union, Mrs. Ashford was the 
principal of a flourishing seminary for young ladies, 
and her present husbaud was employed by her as a 
teacher of drawing and modern languages. He spoke 
both German and French with fluency. He had his 
portfolio filled with drawings made by himself, which 
proved that he possessed some artistic ability, and in 
which he figured, he was con- 
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sidered a highly accomplished, and very attractive 


man, 

In those days he made every effort to please Miss 
Bingham ; for her school brought in a good income, 
and Mr. Ashford thought it would be no bad specula- 
tion to become joint proprietor of the establishment. 
His accomplishments and his fine person enabled him 
to succeed in this enterprize, and he assumed the 
control of his wife’s affairs. 

But unfortunately they did not prosper under his 
management. The school languished, its patrons 
became dissatisfied ; Mrs. Ashford’s health declined ; 
her grief over the loss of several children in their 
infancy, had, it was asserted, impaired her mind to 
such an extent that she was no longer in a condition 
to superintend the education of others. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Ashford thought 
it best to sell the property his wife had accumulated, 
and invest the money it brought in the Vale, which, 
at that time, was offered for sale on favourable terms. 

They removed to this secluded spot, and Mrs, 
Ashford found that she was left to the mercy of the 
man she had so unwisely chosen. Under the pretext 
that her health required exercise, he refused to em- 
ploy a servant. He was an epicure in his small way, 
and a weary time had this poor woman while learn- 
ing how to prepare such dainty food as he liked. 
Her labours hardened her hands, and destroyed the 
wax-like softness of her complexion, but they had’ 
one good result—she regained health both of body 
and mind—-the latter never very strong, in spite of 
her success as a teacher. 

Shortly after they came to the Vale to reside, Fan- 
tasia was born, aud once more Mrs. Ashford thought 
her cup of happiness brimming over. She forgot all 
the weariness of her life—all the hardships she was 
forced to bear, when she looked upon the face of her 
child, and thought it was her own—her very own, to 
love her—to cling to her beforejall other human beings. 

Certainly the child’s father made small efforts to 
rival her in the affections of the tiny creature. He 
had little love for children, and less patience with 
the noise made by his own daughter than he would 
have thought it necessary to practice towards that 





of a stranger. At first Fantasia shrank from his 
stern voice, and frowning brow ; but she soon became 
reckless of them. 

After placing the infant in her bed, and carefully | 
tucking her up, Mrs. Ashford flitted into the room | 
of Mr. Falconer, to assure him that she would return 
ina few moments with his breakfast. He smiled 
faintly, and said: 

“You need only bring me a cup of coffee. I think | 
I shall enjoy that, but I wish for nothing more. Why | 
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have I been left alone so long? Ithought you would 
never come back.” 

“Oh, the strangest thing has happened : a sleeping 
child has been left at our door, and a letter in the 
basket with money in it to pay for her being taken 
care of. She is the prettiest little creature! fair as 
a lily, with brown hair that looks like rings of silk. 
I don’t intend to nickname her though, for she has 
the sweetest of all names—Violet she is called, and 
I mean to deck her with her namesakes, when they 
are in bloom.” 

“* What's in a name?’ has been asked long ago; 
but, to hear you, one would think it was more im- 
portant than anything else. So, a stray child has been 
cast down at your door, just as one might throw a 
stray kitten in his neighbour’s garden; and, if I un- 
derstand you aright, you intend to keep it.” 

“ Of course we shall. I, for love, for I have taken 
a fancy to the little darling; and Apollo for the 
money. It was something handsome, and the letter 
promises more as she grows older.” 

“ Of course that is bait held out; but, after you’ve 
taken the child, nothing more will be said about paying 
for what she may cost you. I should think you have 
enough to do without being burdened with another 
child beside your own.” 

“Oh, sir, don’t say that about the pay to Apollo, 
because it may make him change his mind; and I’ve 
set my heart on having the little one as a companion 
for Fanty. You can’t think how delighted she is 
with her new sister.” 

A singular expression came into the eyes of the 
old man, and he said: 

“I do believe you are the bést woman I ever have 
known, Mrs. Ashford. Who but you would take a 
strange bantling to her heart in this way?. Would 
it make you happy to feel sure that you could keep 
this child, even if the promised money never comes ?” 

“I—I believe it would give me some comfort to 
khow that I had not thrust the poor thing out into the 
world again. It is bad enough to have her put away 
by her own people; and, if I dou’t care for her, I 
don’t know anybody that will.” ; 

“Tf that be your feeling, you shall have the right 
to doas you please about it—there is Ashford calliag! 
I am in no hurry for mycoffee—take your own break- 
fast before you come back to me; but ask Ashford to 
send the lawyer here in time to have everything 
settled before twelve o'clock. There! there!—go at 
once, or he'll have to shirk his prayers, to keep the 
breakfast from spoiling.” 

“ Oh, sir, don’t talk in that way, and you——” 

Her voice broke down; and he bitterly said: 

“T've lived as a scoffer, and it is in character to 





die as one; but I hardly think I shal] be judged 
harshly for jeering at such a sham as the religion of 
that man. I am going to make you independent of 
him, and if you don’t escape from his iron thrall, you 
are only fit for a slave.” 

Mrs. Ashford did not hear this assurance, for the 
raised tones of her husband warned her that she had 
better obey his summons. 

As Mr, Falconer had foretold, the prayer was a 
brief one, though he did not forget to petition for 
pardon for the unregenerate woman who perilled tlie 
soul of her co-worker on earth by her carelessness 
and shortcomings. Mrs. Ashford was used to this, 
and she thought her husband very good to pray that 
she might be set in the right path. 

The breakfast was at length nearly ready; and, 
considering the neglect which had been unavoidable, 
it was not badly prepared; but Ashford found fault 
with everything, and banished Fantasia from the 
table because her incessant prattle disturbed his 
thoughts. He had despatched his factotum, Jonah, 
for the yo fe wuo lived in a small village two miles 
distant, and he was pondering in his own mind what 
disposal would be made of the four thousand he had 
paid Mr. Falconer for the farm on which he lived. 

The old man had disowned his daughter, and had 
sworn that not a shilling belonging to him should 
ever pass into the possession of her descendants. He 
had heard nothing of his son-in-law for more than 
twenty years; and to whom would he be more likely 
to bequeath the remnant of his fortune than to those 
who had ministered to him in his forlorn old age 

“ He'll be likely to leave it to her,” Ashford 
thought, as he glanced at his wife; “but if he does, 
I'll wheedle her out of it, as I have out of all the 
rest. I’ve a good sum put by, and with this windfal! 
I could carry out my plans, and leave this dreary, 
drudging life far behind me—rid myself of the en- 
cumbrances that hang on to me here, and then— 
hey! for a jolly life in that beautiful France I have 
so longed to see again. No more hypocritical cant- 
ing then. I should be free—free !” 

e arose, and paced the floor impatiently, listening 
for the arrival of Mr. Whitney, the old lawyer within 
his reach. He would have preferred a less honest 
man, but there was no choice ; aud he wondered if 
the money were left to his wife, what precautions 
would be taken to secure it to her individual use. 

“It doesn’t matter ; I'll get the benefit of it all the 
same,” he muttered, as the sound of some one stamp- 
ing the snow off his feet reached his ears, and he 
hurried to the front door to receive the man of law, 
who had been summoned to make Mr. Falconer’s will 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 
a 
OHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE SORCERESS, who remained in London, when 
King Richard led his forces to the fatal encounter on 
Bosworth Field, prowled about the great De Mont- 
fort palace during the absence of her son, with her 
heart and brain a prey to a thousand fears. 

The deep pit in the chamber of the east wing had 
been filled up, and the trap-door made a part of the 
solid floor, while the guilty terrors of Siballa Thorn- 
buck had covered the spot with thick plates of iron, 
firmly screwed to the timbers. 

Still, in her disturbed dreams, her skull-faced and 
skeleton-formed sister crept from the pit, followed 
by the assassin-ape, 

Of the many crimes she had committed, none 
pressed so heavily upon her soul as the murder of 
Callisa, They had been sisters and ers for 
many years ; and though Siballa’s treachery towards 
Callisa was the merited punishment of the other, 
and could scarcely be considered as a crime, but 
rather as the only good deed ever done by the 
wretched sorceress, Siballa brooded bitterly over the 
murder. 

“T hated her, and I would do it again,” she rea- 
soned ; “and yet I wish I hadn't, for she haunts me, 
and her ghost strangles me every night.” 

She was brooding thus in her lonely room one 
night, after the battle of Bosworth Field, when her 
thoughts were interrupted by the sudden entrance 
of Roger Vagram. 

He had succeeded in reaching London before his 
pursuers, how far in advance of them he knew not, 
though he believed it was several hours at least— 
with time enough to secure his hoards of gold and 
gems, and to leave the city with some surety of escape. 
_ The night was far advanced when he hurried 
into the almost deserted palace,and though # rumour 
of a great and decisive battle had preceded him, no 
one knew how it had resulted, nor did he care to tell 
the truth, : 

_ He hastened to speak with his mother, whose as- 
sistance he needed. She started with alarm as he 
appeared before her, and said: 
wt King Richard is defeated? Your face tells the 

e. 

“ Speak low, woman,” he replied, in an agitated 
Voice. “ Yes, defeated and slain, and Henry Tudor 
is King of England. But that is not the worst.” 

_ “What can be worse? Henry Tudor is now your 
bitter enemy.” 
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“Were that all I might hold my own, for Henry 

Tudor loves gold and 1 could buy my pardon. But 
Henry De Ross, Earl De Montfort, lives and even 
now is hot in my pursuit. Come, aid me to remove 
my gold and jewels toa place of secresy, and me to 
fly from England.” 
_ “So he lives!” exclaimed Siballa, trembling. “I 
feared it when I saw the skeleton in the chest. But 
there is no time to wonder now—we must act. There 
is no better place to hide your valuables than in the 
secret well in Callisa’s house.” 

“So I determined, as I fled to London,” replied 
Roger Vagram. “No one knows of the existence of 
that well but you and me. We have at least four 
hours to act in before Henry de Ross can arrive.” 

He spoke confidently, for he believed as he de- 
clared, but he underraged the keenness and vigour of 
the pursuit. 

Even as he uttered the last word of the above re- 
mark, two warlike forms dashed open the door and 
confronted him, sword in hand. 

Roger/Vagram swore a fierce and terrible oath, full 
of rage and despair, for he recognised Earl Henry 
and Sir Mortimer. 

Their visors were up, and the sorceress also recog- 
nised them at a glance. Father and son, there they 
were, ready and able to exact terrible and unsparing 
vengeance for the past. 

She shrieked with terror and darted from the room 
by a rear door. 

“The game is played,” she muttered, as she fled 
from the palace through the garden. “ Roger is lost, 
and I must go hide. I'll go to Callisa’s house for a 
time.” 

Father and son saw the rapid retreat of the sorcer- 
ess, but they cared nothing for that. Roger Vagram 
was their aim, and as he drew his sword, that of 
Earl Henry instantly clashed against it. 

“Stand aside my son. This villain must be slain 
by me!” 

“Tf you fall I will take your place,” replied Sir 
Mortimer, as he stood ready to aid his father and to 
cut off the retreat of Roger Vagram, whose glance 
towards the rear door proved his desire to escape. 

The combat was fierce and sharp, for Roger Va- 
oe was both brave and desperate, while Henry De 

68 had the injuries of years to avenge. 

Inch by inch De Ross forced back his enemy, whose 
admirable defence and armour of proof could not 
avoid the point and edge of a sword which had no 
superior in Europe. 

Meanwhile Nicholas Flame and other retainers of 
Sir Mortimer and Earl Henry had thronged about the 
door, eager to strike a blow at the false-hearted 








ruffian who had usurped the rights and title of their 
beloved chief, 

A word from Sir Mortimer kept them mere excited 
spectators of the combat, yet Roger Vagram’s soul 
sank with despair as he heard their muttered curses 
upon his head. 

Whether he escaped Earl Henry’s sword or not, 
death was impending over him irrevocably. 

His anguish increased as he became convinced that 
his enemy was not aiming to slay, but to capture him 
alive, no doubt to deliver him to the common hang- 
man, an infamy more terrible than death to one so 
proud as Roger Vagram. 

He sought to arouse the wrath of the earl by hurl- 
ing bitter and insulting epithets upon him and his 
wife, but De Ross remained unruffled, and fought on 
steadily towards his purpose, which was to capture 
Vagram unaided. 

Weaker and weaker grew the defence and attack 
of Vagram, and he turned to leap from the window, 
seeking death in any form rather than upon the 
infamous tree. 

Earl Henry divined his purpose in time to prevent 
it, and hurled him to the floor, where he was instantly 
bound hand and foot by Flame and others. 

“ Brutal wretch!” exclaimed the victorious earl, as 
he spat upon his Gruel foe, “I would not stain my 
sword with the life of such a hound. Live to be 
hanged, while the mob hoots at your death.” 

Roger Vagram made no reply, for he knew his fate 
was sealed. By the command of the earl, who acted 
in the name of the king, he was imprisoned in the 
darkest dungeon of the tower, there to await his ine- 
vitable doom—infamous death by the rope. 

When Roger Vagram was carried in fetters from 
the stately palace he had ruled so long as lord and 
master, Earl Henry turned towards his son, saying: 

“ We have secured the wolf. We must now secure 
the wolf's dam.” 

“The sorceress fled as we entered the room,” re- 
plied Sir Mortimer, “and I fear it will be very 
difficult to discover one who knows every hiding 
place in, London.” 

“We may find her sooner than you imagine, Sir 
Mortimer,” said Flame, in a confident tone. “ She has 
or had a sistér called Callisa Staver, and together for 
years they owned a certain disreputable house in 
King’s Lane.” 

“So? Then we three will at once seek for her 
there,” interrupted the earl; “she shall hang upon 
the same gallows with her son.” 

Meanwhile the terrified sorceress had hurried to 
find refuge in the house formerly occupied by Callisa 

taver. 
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She found the place deserted, dark and damp. The 
two women servants of Callisa had despaired of the 
return of their mistress, after waiting several days, 
and had fled, carrying with them all the valuables 
they could find. 

No one had entered the house after their departure, 
as it bore the reputation of beivg haunted, and was 
therefore shunned by all. 

Siballa, groping among thecorridors, found a half- 
filled lamp, which she lighted) and examined the de- 
serted rooms above and below. 

“Come,” she thought, “I'shall be safe here until 
morning. After that I willihide in the country I 
have gold enough to aidamie; and I have the nick 
jewels which I took fromthe: skeleton in the chest 
Where shall I sleep? Ohjim the tapestriedpeliamey 


ber, as that has notebeem «listurbed. Whatmoisedsescaperbitdithe river. She 


that ?” 


She pausedy for she thotigl#é) she hoardsncslpsiaseppercsnanaied herself in Loi 
to take.revenge. 


muffled tread dn the-hall.ath 
She listened ih er andithoved on, 


“Tt is the wind. L netiee@ethat a ctomnerwncalaiae watch forfvengeance, but ag herevil sister always 
before I camesim : Yes*healrethe thunder. in De Montfort palaeeyghe was secure until 


keen flash of lightning! I hate thunderiand ; 
ning. The tapeptriddichamber is the 
Ie annot see the lightningamd hardly 
der. How thetwind:howlaythrough of the, 
hor so!” 

A fierce storm of windy thipy and hail iWwasreweep=) 
ing over the city. It hadiwevimgathering-its strength 





all day, and was: nowstoaring, without The iwind | 


vulty that tieiborceress ks er lamp-burning until: 
oh » enteredetliet 
There all wa» stiamepevabiigt the deep voivetof 
the thunder could nownandvthen be heardyhiyithe:, 
t was shut out from thadijeelously-gnardediapart<? 
nt, nor could the — thie i santas anna 
e heavy curtains of-tife. wit 
That room had bedaeawedably propecatssiiithiidipen 
_ ration of midnighttim@ sdcret murder’ The thick 
alls of oak, doubly hung: iron ms ‘tapestry, andythe | 
at ly shut windows, stifled the death-cries 
who had perished themed: yr 
“T am safe in here,” said the sorceress, as she 
closed and made fast the door. “ No one, except my- 
self, knows of the secret door behind the tapestry, 
and if Iam tracked by my enemies I can escape into 


. wied through many aycrovice, and it was withidif- 





the passage, and so be in the streets while they are | 


prey ing down that door. Ho! I never expected to 

ep » in that bed. Come, the sheets and covering 
are damp and musty, but. this leopard-skin is soft 
and dry. I'll spread that upon the bed and sleep on 
it. Sleep with one eye wide open—with both ears 
open. They can’t getin without waking me. I'll 
leave the lamp burning. Somehow I cap't bear to 
dream as I always do; wake up and be in the dark. 
The spirits fly from light, butif itis dark they haunt 
me. IT'll just take a peep at the secret door, to see 
if it is all ready for a retreat.” 

She prowled behind the tapestry for a few mo- 
ments, and then emerged, covered with dust. 

“Tt is all right. Movesup and down with no noise. 
Now for a nap, for I am dreadfully worn out with 
worry of mind. I wonder if Ican sleep. Itseems to 
me as if I shall sleep. well to-night.” 

She clambered upon the soft bed and extended her 
heavy, unwieldy body with a growl of intense satis- 
faction. 

She slept. 

She had slept profoundly for an hour, when the 
circular piece of wood fell from the door upon the 
carpet. The slight noise it made did not awake the 
sorceress. She was sleeping more profouhdly than 
she had done for months ; than she had indeed since 
she saw Callisa and the ape plunge into the shiny 
depths of the palace-pit. 

A face appeared at the orifice in the d: or; a fiendish, 
exultant, demoniacal face ; a face all aflame with mer- 
ciless triumph—the face of Callisa Staver. 

Siballa Thornbuck, had she awakeried then and 
seen that face ofa living skeleton skull, with its hor- 
rible visage, corpse-like in hue, with great ghostly 
eyes of flame and hate, would have fancied it a vision 
of her brain. 

But it was no vision. It was reality. It was the 
face of Callisa, alive, exultant, vengeful, triumphant, 
demoniac, 

Scarcely had this face appeared at the orifice when 
the tapestry behind the bed was agitated, raised, 
and another face, hideous, brutish, black and fearful 
in its mongrel-like ugliness, became visible, and 
peered with greedy, cunning eyes at the sleeping 
sorceress. 

This second face was that of Barab, the assassin- 
ape. 

“a 1 the sorceress opened her eyes and seen this 
flat, suake-like forehead, these small, villanous eyes, 
this protruding mouth, this horror, she would have 
deemed it all a nightmare, a phantasy of her fevered 
brain, a something only to be dreamed of. 


. Thetese re oe sawwherdurry from thetpa- 
the thun~}rlape: 


But it was the face of the assassin-ape, alive, in 
the flesh, full of strength, rage, eagerness to shed 
human blood, half-starved and murderous. 

Both were there, watching their intended victim— 
Barab and his mistress. They had)escaped from the 
slime of the pit within an hour after:the sorceress 
saw them fall into the mouth of the 

They scrambled into a sewer, which,ted from the, 
bottom of the pit to the banks of the Phimes «The 
bottom of the pit was but a few feet-below the levels 
of the street, its great apparent depth arising from, 
thefact-that»the shaft of the pityhad:beembuilt)up 
frofastheiground to the third storyrof the palaceiby 
po Syren mma to entrap intrudersmpomthe hidden: 
+chambery 
‘Callismiand the ape had made’ ‘their vwayrvand } 


With a savage cry the ape iuflicted a mortal wound, 
but not instant’ death. 

Barab could do no more. The action of the poison 
was immediate. A spasm convulsed his huge, mis- 
shapen frame, a film darkened his eyes, and grinning 
hideously in his. death agony he fell from the bed to 
the floor, struggling, gasping, dying. 

Callisa cursed her neglect when she saw the poi- 
-soned knife flashin the desperate hand of the sor- 
ceressie Sheshould have deprived her sister of that 
) weapon whilethe soceress slept. She sprang forward 
with the irom barupraised to aid the ape, but all that 
we have rel in amoment, and ere the bar 
fell the ape hadreceived his fatal wound. 

The sereoressewas:mortally hurt. The second bite 





overritheliape,.and dreading the epmity: of the soree- 
ndon;, patientand vigilant 
Neverdortday since her escape, had Callisa ceased 


from Mav] Henry and Sir Mortimer. 


dvher to thisia@eursed house of crime 





‘Sheistolesintts the housewrith her obedienpiiape 
hi ithe soreeress, and she saw theilatter- 
thetapestriedieliam ber, vangeance-be- 


aitity. \y 
Stalin ley on,gand thisdiairy, famighbd monster) 
yetoléaintoithe roomand seleoted a spatefrom whichi; 
the cormmand of@allisa: . 
/)Th@ soreeress had oftemueen him -erouch:for hisy 
enprovervthat sameyspot, awaiting Aereoramand tb, | 
He now crouchedthetteto asiassinates 
he It wasrsimply tetributive justice. - 
ae yomeiese thesignaliof death. 
b, eagerand flaunting eyes 
her;-butshe aadinn ea: She was silent, and | 
[eens ith re nese patience. ~ 


of: thiose. ' her. long: bony hand: and}: 
‘ held it until she pushed} 
the key from the lock, inserted another and then 


opened the door. 

She held the bar in her right hand.as a weapon, 
and entered the room. 

Her enemy, her victim, her sister'was before her, 
sleeping, helpless, doomed. ‘There was no mercy nor 
pity in the hideous visage of Callisa. -There was only 
hate, malice, revenge; fiendish’ joy and murder. ' The 
flame of the lamp shore on her-emaciated face as the 
flame may shine upon the faces of evil ones about 
to torture the condemned. 

“ Siballa!” she cried, shrilly. “ Siballa, awake!” 

Callisa would put a keener edge upon her revenge. 
It was not enough that her victim must die. She 
should recognise the murderess. She should discover 
the manner in which she was‘to be assassinated. 

The sorceress heard the ery. Hven in her deep 
sleep she recognised her name. But’ she did not 
awake Sleep had too firm a hold upon her senses to 
be lightly shaken’ off. 

Yet she moved, groaned, and turned ‘upon her 
side, so that her face was towards her sister 

“Siballa Thornbuck, awake!” again screamed 
Callisa. “Awake!” 

The sorceress was aroused by this second comand. 
The bands of sleep were destroyed ‘in an ifstant. 
She opened her eyes, half arose-upon the bed; flared 
at the grinning Callisa, at the crouching ape, a featful 
horror froze upon her bloated face, and’ with dread- 
ful agony in her tones, she shrieked: 

“Callisa and the ape! Great heaven! alive!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


As the sorceress uttered that thrilling cry—“ Cal- 
lisa andthe ape! Great heaven !—alive !” she started 
to spring to the floor, but at that instant Callisa 
stamped her foot and screamed: 

“Barab! At her!” 

The hairy monster hurled himself-upon the sor- 
ceress, and his sharp fangs were tearing into her 
throat in less than a second; his huge claws lacerat- 
ing her flesh with cat-like rapidity. 

The sorceress had a large knife in the folds of her 
dress, for she never went unarmed—the same broad- 
bladed weapon with ‘which she defied the mob in 
Shingly Green, a weapon, formidable not merely from 
its size and keenness, but because its point and edge 
were envenomed with a deadly and painful poison. 

She grasped the hilt of this knife at the vory in- 
stant that the fangs of Barab pierced her fat throat. 
Had she been lean, like her sister, her death would 
have been instantaneous. 

A horrible wound was made, but not a mortal one, 
j and ere Barab could plunge his hideous jaws into that 
wound again the knife of the sorceress was thrust 





of the chou ech arteries’ and windpipe, 

yetsh enoughto plunge ber knife into 
— Jatterstruck at her with 
the 


sero nge dae N with painand terror, staggered 
“Sill bani: paws. he bar, dyibg, but vin- 
pant © ree *Hetedast-failing strength and 


hurled :her:knife.at C 
_ The heavyrblade: flew through the airtrue to its 
aim, andewnsyburi¢dito the-halt in the sideiof Callisa. 


lil omorese ened ult 2k 
ieeen ores of her bloodshét-an: Tehces ‘ with an 


glering eyes | 
and was dead the next instant. , 


Callisa tugged at the handle of thé knife in vain. 
he blade had pierced) a ribpand wemained) immov- 
able 

The poison of Pa Sr eon ag of its 
h¥viralence in the bodgpf 
ymained upon it to destite 
heey her slowly, 

fortwna’ 


ite in recei of ; 
wettomed knife, fo i i c 
i Not so with t Her death was 
slow, with keen: spasms of horrible 
TT wagetmetsitelie:groaned, as she writhed upon 
the’ floor: - “It was foretold that steel would slay me. 
What pain! Ah, what misery! Oh, what torture!” 

While she writhed, shrieked, and howled, Earl 
Henry, Sir Mortimer, ‘Nicholas Flame and a woman 
in black rushed into the tapestried chamber. 

The dying -woman recognised all of them, and 
fixing her eyes upon the woman, exclaimed : 

“Martha Mansfield, you havelived to see me die !” 
aud with these words. expired. 

So perished Oallisa, Siballa and their assassin ape, 
in the tapestried chamber in which they had wrought 
most infamous and cruel crimes. 

“Tt is dreadful,” said the earl, as his companion 
recoiled from the appalling spectacle. “ But it is the 
justice of heaven. Let us leave this accursed spot. 
To-morrow I will sendmen hither to bury'the dead 
and to examine’the premises.” 

As they. were about to d 
ceived a leathern 
the bed. Prompt 
looked at its nyt ras 
“ Ah!” said he, replacing them ca . “ These 
are the jewels I saw upon the skeleton in the chest. 
That is a mystery I cannot explain. Who was that 
woman ?” 

“Time may reveal,” replied the earl, as ‘all has- 
tened from the house: 

The storm’ on that night: did not’ céase until its 
wrath had prostrated and demolished-‘many a house 
in London, and among these’that of Callisa was shat- 
tered by lightning, fired and totally consumed. 

The vengeance of just heaven demanded the de- 
struction even of the house in which so many crimes 
had been perpetrated. 

When the sun rose on the next day; it shone upon 
a heap of orgy | ashes, charred timbers and calcined 
bonesthose of the sorceress, of Callisa, and the 
assassin-ape. 

By orders of Sir Mortimer, search was made for the 
secret well. It was found, and amid the score of 
mouldering and decayed ‘bodies in its depths was 
recognised that of the German pedler, Herr Fitz- 
graff, who had visited England to betray Earl Henry 
to Roger Vagram. 

The confessions of Dame Martha Mansfield proved 
that Lauretta and -Flaydilla were the daughters of 
Sir Albert and Lady Lottie, though neither the baron 
nor the baroness had any doubt of that fact. 

Earl Henry was soon re-established in his long- 
usurped rights by King Henry VIL, and Sir Mor- 
timer united in a marriage of life-long happiness to 
the beautiful Lauretta, who’ thus, in time, rose from 
the lowly and exposed station of a flower girl of 
London, to the lofty rank of Countess De Montfort. 

It was at the marriage feast of the blissful and 
loving pair that‘Lady Lottie Tempest explained to 
King Henry, how she had evaded the keen search 


Sir Mortimer’ per- 
“ete lying nor Ae ae the floor, near 
@ picked it up and 





! into his side. 


for the suspected packet of letters. 
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“T was led from the. audience-chamber of the 
tyrant Richard, into, an apartment in which were 
four ladies of the, court, who weré appointed: to! 
search my person,” said Lady Lottie: ““ AN’ were / 
bitter Yorkists, and: known to me, as no friends of | 
mine. As J,was led into the room, I’ took-off the’ 
robe or gownewhich’ my husband had placed: upon! 
my shoulders.when, we were arrested, and” slyly | 
sli) ped the packet from, my bosom’ into the mantle, 
rolled it up, and said to one of the ladies : 

“*T pray you, Lady Marmain, to hold this’ for me 
while I. am subjected, to such indignities as King 
Richard is,pleased to inflict upon me.’ 

“ Sheseemed touched by my manner, and taking the 
robe held it under her arm while the others searched 
me sharply.. They found nothing, of course, and 
after the examination I received the gown from Lady 
Ma ain, secretly replaced the. perilous packet in 
my ysom, while casting the dress over my shoulders, 
an! thus foiled the usurper.” 

King Henry-applauded,.her nerve and dexterity, 
as well he might, for Lady Lottie’s coolness and 
strategy had gone far.to place the crown of England 
upov his head. 

“Woman’s wit éxcels that of man,” said Sir Mor- | 
timer, smiling, “ yet even woman’s wit has failed to 
tell me.the my: of the chest.” 

With,these w he placed the ‘necklace, brace~ 
lets, and rings upon the table. Thé jewels sparkled 
and the gold glittered, for Sir Moftimer had had them 
polished and brightened. 

King Henry, who had heard of the mystery'of the | 
chest, though the jewels had not been shown to lim, 
took them,in his hand, started, and exclaimed: ‘| 

“IT know these’ jewels, and also her to whom 
they. belonged.”, ” 

“So,” said Lady Lottie, “ man’a knowlédge is more 
powerful than woman’s wit. Wh0 was the lady, my 
liege? 4 

: ‘Thus her fate has come to light,” replied the 
king, musingly, as he regarded the jewels. “The 
skeleton in the closet was that of Lady Matilda: 
Maurice, wife of Sir Louis Maurice, who was slain 
at the battle of Towtom She accompanied: heryoung 
hushand’to the field; viewed the battle atia distance, 
heard of the fall of him whomshe loved better than 
she loved life itself; became wild, wye, mad with grief, 
rushed from ‘her attendants to the field-andwas'never 
heard of after. ' I have never seenthosé jewels until 
this day, and yet I know them*to be’ those worn’ by 
Lady Matitice ‘on that day, at: the-very moment: when 
she rushed to the field’ to seek for ‘the bodyof her 
husband? 

The hearers of the king expréssed ‘their surprise. 
by their glances, but remainedesilent:: 

King Henry continued: 

“Two sets of this\pattern of jewellery; only: two 
sets, were-ever made} for the artist who made them 
had scarcely completed the second set when he died. 
One set was purchased Sir Louis ‘Maurice, and 
presented to his bride a few days before his-death 
The other was purchased! by my aunt, from whom: 1 
heard all that I-have related, and .who presented to 
me her set,'the exact duplicate of| this, I have that 
set now. No doubt; then, that it. was the crazed and 
unhappy Lady: Maurice who took/the place of Earl 
Henry De Montfort inthe chest,and:there perished.” 

“ Poor, unhappy: lady:!!’) sighed Lady Mabel, as 
tears fell from her eyes: :‘‘ Heaven bless her soul, 
for she preserved the lifeof my husband.in her mad- 
ness |” 

Our storys! now told, and, we -hope. there is no 
mystery in it imexplained.\ 

Roger Vagram was-hanged-as a felon: 

Earl Henry and-his faithful wife, Lady Mabel, lived 
happily for many: years, and children were born to 
them, who shared:theimdove for their eldest son, the, 
noble Sir Mortimer..: 

When Earl Henry:-wasi gathered: to his fathers ata 
ripe old age, Lady ‘Mabelodeparted to the. spirit- 
world with him, for they passed away on the same 
day. Then Sir Mortimer becameEarl Mortimer, and 
was oneof the most honoured of the nobles of Henry 
VIL., an illustrious’ statesman and soldier, a, happy 
husband and father. , 

Little Flaydilla, little,‘Daisie Blossom,” in time 
married a noble knight who rose.to:be a peer during 
the reign of Henry. VIL.,.which lasted twenty-four 
years. 

Nicholas: Flame.and Andrew Tarl, honoured and 
respected, lived to die at an old age’in the palace of 
Earl Mortimer, anid: departed blessing the kind: and 








beautiful Countess Laurette, once..,“‘ the: Flower Girl | - 


of London.” 
THE END 


Tur Ucny Rusxu.—The writer of the “ Inner Life 
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Commons; looking at the disorganised mob of mem- 
bers, new: and old—most of them new, though-—-as 
they rushed, helter-skelter, up to the house of Lords, 
an Irishman by our side exclaimed: ‘ Here comes 
old Henley’s ugly rush.’ ‘What do you mean) by 
that?? said we, thinking of Mr. Henley’s. meaning. 
‘Why,’ said onr facetious neighbour, ‘it is a rush. of 
uglies, and that must» bean ugly rush.’ We could 
not help langhing at. this, for it chimed.in with our 
own thought, for ityhad struck us at first sight that 
we had never: seen such a mass of rough, rugged, 
shaggy, unkempt men together before; and, though 
the feeling became: somewhat mitigated when we 
came to look more closely at them as they sat in 
order before us on the benches, we have not quite got 
rid of our first impression. Much of this apparent 
ugliness of the members, we suspect, is to be attri- 
buted to their hirsuteness. There are no more ugly 
faces here, we suspect, than would be found in any 
otheraverage assembly. But, then, theircountenances 
are so concealed by beards, moustaches, aud whis- 
kers that it takes a long time to discover what their 
features really are. We believe that now consider- 
ably more than half the members are bearded like 
the pard, And then these beards, as a rule, are not 


‘well kept-not clipped and trimmed like your 


French and Italian beards—but are left to grow as 
nature wills, loose, shaggy, luxuriant, wild, like old 

fashioned hedgerows such as we used to see before 
farmers discovered that good farming required that 
hedgerows should be kept down; this increases the 
difficulty of discovering the true features of the men.” 


MAX WEBER’S GHOST. 

I am named: Hans Miiller—I am an old maniof 
eighty now. Once, like all the rest of the world, I 
was young. I was‘a student at the University of 
Gottingen, of the class:of:18—. ‘We were wild fel- 
lows, we students. We were afraid of nothing, alive 


or dead--at least. we thought so, and a good joke was: 


worth a fortune to us. 

Perhaps we smoked too much, perhaps we drank 
too much beer—perhaps we were too wild and joyial, 
ibut those were golden days; their memory, thrills me 
now, though my hair is white. 

I never had friends like the madly-mirthful fellows 
of that class.. They are all dead now, save myself 
and one other. We still live, but I have no wish tod 
meet him; should I do so, two old fellows would 
grasp each,other’s hands and Doctor Werner and Pro- 
fessor Miller would be made acquainted. But Hans 
and Gottlieb would not meét—no, no—no more than if 
the seas divided them. In heaven youth returns to us, 
and then, heaven grant it, I shall meet them. 

But I begair to tell you about Max Weber's Ghost 
—and I am preaching a sermon. 

Of all the fellows at the university, I loved Max 
Weber best. Max of the yellow hair and blue eyes, 
that danced as girls’ eyes dance when one makes 
love to them. Dimples in his cheeks, too, like a girl’s, 
full red lips, and the whitest of white teeth.’ Once 
when our class playéd the tragedy— Hamlet, he played 
Ophelia ; beautiful enough he was then to fall in love 
with ; a slender fellow with white hands; he looked 
like a woman ; but he was braver than the biggest 
and the wildest there. 

Always in our sports we were together, he and I— 
the biggest, the brownost'of the class+I would have 
given my life for his, and he knew it—so would he 
have died for me~my beloved Max. 

There had been a funeral in the chapel: We had 
been to it. » One would have thought it would have 
sobered us; but it did not. 

It was ® man.of ninety who had died—our pro- 
fegsor’s uncle. Heaven forgive us! I think we feltthat 
that»was long enough for a man to live. 

Once over, we were not impressed. We lounged 
about’ the halls, for it was, of course, a holiday, and 
talked together. 

The old man who had charge of the chapel’s cleans- 
ing and arrangements, went in and out for awhile, 
talking to one and all as he did so. At last he went 
away, and upon going, being deaf, old, and very 
stupid, dropped the bunch of keys, without knowing 
it, on the ground, at Max Weber's very feet. Before 


he discovered the loss and returned for them, Max 
When he did that I 


had unlocked the chapel door. 
knew in a moment that lhe had some trick afloat. 

“The keys! the keys!” muttered the old man, 
coming back, “I’ve dropped them somewhere.” 

Max handed them to him carelessly. 

“ There they are—all safe,” he said. 

The old man counted them suspiciously. 

“Just eight,” he said. 
for a wonder,” and hobbled away, muttering to him- 
self that no doubt the boys had picked his pockets. 





of the House of Commons,” alluding to Mr. Henley’s 
prediction that. we! might expect an “ugly rush,” 
says :—*“ As we stood in the lobby of, the House of | 


When he was gone Max began to laugh. 
“ We'll give him a fine fright in the morning,” he 
said. _“ We shall] tell a story that no one will believe 


“ Yes, they are all here, | 


—a thing he bates, you know. We'll get a.sheet from 
my bed, and some linen from. Barbette’s great roll. 
She is making shirts for Professor M., you know, and 
you shall lay me out upon the table just where the 
body laid, youknow. _ When the old man comes in 
before prayers, he will have sucha tale to tell as will 
bring half the college to chapel to see what it means, 
and they will see nothing; I'll take care of that.” 

Perhaps. my blood would run cold at such a sug- 
gestion now. Then I applaudedit. We stole the 
linen from the work room, which Barbette, the 
college seamstress, had left unlocked, and going back 
to the chapel, soon, by dint of chalk and white garb, 
made an awful-looking object of our bright-eyed 
Max Weber. Even we felt half nervous as we saw 
the effect of our work in the fading twilight. Max 
alone laughed merrily. 

“ Good night,” he said. “You must go in soon, 
and the doors will be locked. Say thatI am ill in bed 
and want no supper. No one will be suspicious of 
any trick to-night.” 

“ But you can’t stay here until dawn,” said I. 

“T can and will,” said Max, “ There, go—don't 
spoil.all by staying here.” 

We went; but my heart sunk -within me as I 
looked back at the awful figure we left behind us. 
And it almost seemed as though Max were reall 
dead. No one missed him. We all retired as usual. 
Perhaps the rest slept well; I did not. Terrible dreams 
haunted my slumber when I closed my eyes—one 80 
vivid that I could scarcely believe that it was not 
reality, I thought Max leant over my bed, and whis- 
pered in my ear: 

“ Ferdinand Miiller, I am really dead. I have been 
punished for my mockery. I lie a corpse in the 
chapel—pray for the repose of my soul.” 

Then the vision seemed to glide out of my door, 
opening and shutting it after him in this dream—if 
dream it were. I started to my feetin consternation. 
I flew to the door and looked out into the corridor; 
all was dark and silent. I returned to bed, and lay 
awake watching for thedaylight, At last it came— 
gray, ghostly. I heard doors unlocked. I saw from 
my window old Claf Onderdecken go towards the 
chapel. Then I saw him flying back shouting and 
screaming in terror, half-dressed students running 
out to meet him—the professors in their dressing- 
gowns; the bed-makers and other college servants 
all gathering about the spot to hear that the body 
buried yesterday had been brought back to, the chapel. 

Those who were in the secret grinned and winked 
at each other. No one staid behind. “We trooped 
into the chapel. Our class, at least, expecting to find 
nothing, for Max Weber was not to be caught ina 
trick, but there—before the reading desk, just as we 
had left it, lay the figure we had dressedso carefully. 

It lay motionless. It never stirred a finger. It 
was so still, white and awful that my blood curdled 
in my veins. 

Why did Max do this? What could arise from 
it but detection ? 

We asked the question of each other, with our eyes. 
We drew nearer. The long, yellow hair floated’a 
little in the air we stirred, but the face was immov- 
able. I put out my hand to touch it. It was ascold 
asice. I screamed aloud: 

“ He is dead—really dead—Max Weber is really 
lying here dead.” 

The story was soon told now. Our grief was too 
great to permit us to fear anything from exposure ; 
surgeons and physicians were called, but they could 
not restore life to the poor body. Their verdict was 
that he had died, of heart disease, probably induced 
by terror. 

As soon as it was certain that all hope was over, 
we buried him in the neighbouring churcliyard; he 
had.no relations, and there was no one to notify. Our 
class suffered, one aud all, very bitterly, and as Max 
was the ringleader of the conspiracy we were let off 
with a reprimand, 

It seemed probable that it would be some time be- 
fore we were merry enough to play another joke. 
The terrible ending of this one had fallen too heavily 
upon our hearts. 

The night after the funeral I went to bed as usual. 
I had locked my doon—I was sure of that, and there 
was but one in the room. The lamp was out, but a 
faint gleam of moonlight filled the room. 

I had been half asleep, when a low tapping at the 
head of my bed aroused me. I started up, and looked 
over my shoulder. Max Weber, just as he appeared 
in life, stood there, looking at me! 

My tongue clove tothe roof of my mouth in terror. 
I felt my senses. leaving me. I fell back upon my 
pillow quite powerless. WhenI regained strength 
once more the form was gone. 

We met, next morning, at breakfast—as hollow- 
| eyed and pallid a group as could well be imagined. 

I could read in the face of each member of the 
class the story of my own experience, and each in 
' turn confided to me the awful truth. Every one of 
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us had seen Max Weber's ghost. 
come in silence ;' to some he had spoken. 
he uttered were, in every case: 

“Thou art guilty of my blood !” 

The most sceptical could not doubt. The whole 
class was not mad, neither could each have dreamed 
the same dream. Max had risen from his grave to 
reproach us—of that there was no doubt. 

The second night we retired full of apprehension ; 
but no ghost visited us. Professor M——, however, 
met us with a troubled countenance ; and despite his 
attempts at composure, we guessed what had hap- 
pened—he, also, had seen Max Weber's ghost! In 
fine, before a week had passed, no-mortal within the 
college but had been visited by the uneasy spirit. 
Many were ill of nervous disorders; some left for 
home. Strangers annoyed us with inquiries ; and 
the class which had been engaged in the joke which 
ended so unhappily, were under the severe displea- 
sure of the community generally. 

As for me, I was not ill, but an anxiety such as I had 
never felt, rested upon my soul. I fancied that Max 
Weber was unhappy in his new condition ; that, in- 
deed he might have perilled his soul by his mockery 
of death’s solemnity. To speak to him—to strive to 
discover what was his condition—became the hope 
of my life. Often the shade appeared to me, but it 
tarried but a little while; it shook its head and 
sighed ;*it clasped its hand and mourned, but never 
spoke. At last, two weeks from Max Weber's ter- 
rible death, I found myself awake at midnight— 
and watching for my now frequent visitor. As the 
clock struck, it opened the door and stood there with 
its hands crossed upon its breast. I did not wait for 
it to vanish ; I cried aloud: 

“Max Weber, let me speak to you !” 

And I was answered. A hollow and awful voice 
came from the spirit’s lips: 

* Hans Miller, what do you want with me?” 

“To know why you come,” I answered. 

The spirit moaned. 

“ Are you suffering in any way ?” I asked. 

The spirit bowed its head. 

“In body or in mind?” 

I saw the lips form the word “ both.” 

“Will you tell me your condition?” I asked—my 
blood freezing in my veins. 

The spirit looked at me mournfully. 


To some he had 
The words 


It extended 


its right arm to its full length and with the forefinger 


of the dropped hand pointed downward. 

So it stood like a statue, the horrible meaning of 
the gesture too apparent to be mistaken. 

I tried to speak, but failed—I arose to my feet, but 
found them powerless—I stretched my arms towards 
the figure at the door, and fell forward at its feet. 

In an instant someone knelt beside me—warm 
arms of flesh and blood raised me—a beating heart 
was pressed against mine—Max Weber clasped me 
to his bosom—the living, breathing Max Weber. 

“T have gone too far,” he said; “my friend, for- 
give me.” 

The story is easily told, though for weeks I was 
too ill to hear it. 

There had been a funeral in the village that day, 
and Max had noticed that the deceased was very 
much like himself. The plan he formed for terrify- 
ing the old man was a ruse to deceive us. After we 
had gone he had taken the body of the young man 
from the vault where it lay and placed it in the 
chapel where we had left him. Afterwards he had 
concealed himself in an empty out-building, and in the 
confusion had contrived to re-enter the college—the 
dress we wore concealing his individuality in a mea- 
sure—and his power of mimicry enabling him to 
deceive those who met him on the stairs or in the 
corridors. 

The trick was too terrible a one to admit of any 
excuse; and Max Weber was expelled from college ; 
but I forgave him, and we were good friends ever 
after until the day when pall and shroud were his in 
very earnest. M. K D. 


Kino GErorGE OF GREECE (who was never acknow- 
ledged by Isabella II. as the successor of King Otho) 
has been recognised by the Provisional Government 
of Spain as King of the Hellenes 

ELECTROTYPE ORNAMENTS.—The gallery of Greek 
and Roman sculpture in the Louvre have been largely 
increased and embellished of late, and amongst the 
ornaments introduced are a number of bas-reliefs, 
round bosses, ard allegorical figures, covered with 
a coating of metal, the work of M. Cossinus. The 
effect of these electrotype bronzes is extremely rich, 
while the cost is trival compared with real bronzes. 


D1scOVERY OF FRESCOES OF THE 138TH CENTURY. 
—A very interesting discovery has been made in 
Christian art in the department of the Gard, in France, 
by two archeologists of Avignon, the Abbé Pougnet 
aud M. Canron, advocate ; in examining the ancient 
crypt of the parish church of the village of Lirac, in 





the canton of Roquemaure, they discovered beneath 
the whitewash of the walls of this underground sanc- 
tuary some frescoes, which they believe to be the 
work of artists of the 13th century. The portions 
which have been cleaned represent a bishop and an 
apostle, each with the aureola of the saints. The crypt 
is certainly as old as the thirteenth century, at least, 
and the architecture, which is excessively simple, is 
classed as belonging to the transition from the original 
to the secondary Roman style, but , ee more 
nearly to the latter than theformer. It is probably the 
primitive church of Lirac: the oldest known docu- 
ments relating to the village bear date 914. 

MonvMENT To Str CHARLES NAPIER.—A beautiful 
memorial monument to the memory of the late Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier has just been erected in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, near the northentrance. It is com- 
posed of white marble. In the centre of the monu- 
ment, supported on both sides by flags inscribed with 
the names of the engagements in which the late Ad- 
miral figured—Martinique, Ponza, Potomac, Cape St. 
Vincent, D’Journ, Boharsee, Sidon, Acre, Baltic, and 
Bomarsune—is a half-figure of Sir Charles, the like- 
ness being very striking. Immediately underneath is 
the following inscription :—‘ Charles Napier, M.P., 
Admiral, Count Napier St. Vincent. Born 1786, died 
1860.” 





SCIENCE. 


A New Sitver Orz.—A new mineral called nd 
site, was discovered in the district of Mono, Cali- 
fornia, by Dr. Paris in 1865; it has recently been 
analysed by Professor Arent, and yields 6:12 per 
cent of oxide of silver. 

Ir is announced that a German chemist has dis- 
covered a method of converting wood spirit into 
spirit of wine. The details are not yet made public, 
but the discovery, if really made, is an important 
one. 

An attempt, it is said, is about to be made to cross 
the Atlantic in a balloon. The bold adventurer is 
M. Alexander Chevalier, a well-known aéronaut, and 
he expects to make the journey in three days and 
nights. He will start from New York. 


New Metalic THERMOMETER.—Mr. John Brown- 
ing recently exhibited a new metallic self-registering 
thermometer, made for the Astronomer Royal. It 
consists of a long compound metallic bar, which acts 
upon two indicators of aluminum about six inches 
long. The latter move over two dials, one of which 
registers the maximum, the other the minimum tem- 
perature. 

Tue Sure SigN or Degatu.—The Marquis 
d’Ourches, by his will, founded a prize of 20,000f. for 
the discovery of a sure and simple means of recog- 
nising if death be real or apparent. Dr. Carridre 
intends to claim the money for a process which he 
has employed for forty years. The system consists 
in placing the hand, with the fingers closed, before 
the flame of a lamp or candle. In the living person 
the members are transparent and of a pinkish colour, 
showing the capillary circulation and life in full ac- 
tivity ; whilst in that of a corpse, on the contrary, 
all is dull and dark, presenting neither sign of exis- 
tence nor trace of the blood current. 


THE SOLAR ENVELOPE.—T he sea of fire around the 
sun is subject to great changes of apparent level and 
abrupt irregularities; but whether these changes 
argue the transmission of actual matter from one 
height to another, or whether they only argue ir- 
regularity in a heat-producing agent, is still an open 
question, probably, however, we cannot go far wrong 
if we imagine that this sea of fire is frightfully tem- 
pestuous in the ordinary sense of the word. This is 
confirmed by the photograph of one of the red flames 
taken by Major Tennant during the late eclipse, which 
exhibits traces of a structural aud even spiral form, 
giving the idea of an actual carriage of matter. 

TREASURE TROVE AT HAmMPSTEAD.—The other 
day, while engaged in digging the foundation of the 
new Home for Sailors’ Orphans between Church-row 
and High-street, Hampstead, a working man came 
upon a leaden coin, about two feet below the surface, 
in a bed of loam and clay. It is about an inch and a 
half in diameter, and on inspection it turned out to 
be a “ Bull” of Pope Innocent IV., one of the well- 
known family of Fiesco, who sat in the chair of St. 
Peter from A.D. 1243 to 1254. The “ bull” bears on 
the reverse the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
is in a tolerable state of preservation ; and we under- 
stand that it is likely to be secured for the British 
Museum. 

Tug Sun.—Since the discovery that the red 
flames (as we are entitled to call them now) can be 
examined at any time the sun is visible, the extreme 
interest with which physicists have hitherto looked 
forward to a total eclipse will be somewhat abated. 
It may, however, be worth recording that, on the 7th 





August setts there will be a total eclipse of the sun 
visible in North America. The path of totality, 
about one hundred miles in width, will pass through 
Alaska, lat. 60 deg. 46°9 min. north, long. 68 deg. 4°6 
min. west of W: n, on Saturday noon ; crossing 
British America, it in enter the United States 
territory near the head of Milk River, long 30 deg. W., 
pass through the south-west corner Minnesota, 
crossing the Mississippi river near Burlington, Iowa, 
the state of Illinois just north of Springfield, and the 
Ohio river near Louisville. From thence it will run, 
in a south-easterly direction, through the states of 
Kentucky and North Carolina, and reach the Atlantic 
Ocean near Beaufort, North Carolina, at about sunset. 
North and south of this line the eclipse baer dlan cal 
wel Sepeghone en worse Son vq 
photographers are already org’ arrangemen’ 

to bring every available telescope into use on that 
occasion for photographic purposes, and intend secur- 
ing photographs along as many points of the path as 


possible. , 
FOULING OF SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, 

So many and multifarious have of late years 
been experimented on in the Navy for preventifig the 
fouling of ships’ bottoms by incrustations produced 
principally through marine animals adhering to them, 
that I should scarcely venture to it another, 
were it not, at the same time, so simple, so free from 
cost, and, as I believe, so likely to prove serviceable, 
_ no harm can accrue even should it altogether 
ail. . 

It is a fact well known to naturalists that nearly 
all marine animals die almost instantly if placed in 
fresh water. Indeed, fresh water ap to act upon 
them like a oe poison, What I p is, that 
every ship, after coming into port, should be berthed 
fora brief period in a freshwater dock. Even if 
mussels, barnacles, and the like, do not become dis- 
engaged by the change, they would in all probability 
die, and their inorease, either by growth or uc- 
tion, both ef which processes go on with ex i- 
nary rapidity, would, at all events, be completely 
checked.—G. C. W. 

Drzr AND SHALLOW Dratnacz.—I observe that 
after a dry summer, the fields drained 5 feet deep at 
30 and 40 feet in stiff clay, do not discharge 
water through the drains so early in the season as 
those of 30 inches deep, at closer intervals. The 
reason appears to me to be obvious. The 60-inch 
drains take the surplus water from 6,000 tons of 
earth, the 30-inch drains only lay dry 3,000 tons. It 
is easy, therefore, to understand that when the au- 
tumnal rains come, the 6,000 tons take longer to 
supersaturate than the 3,000 tons. The deep drained 
lands had only commenced running to-day (Jan. 8), 
after the recent heavy rains. Are not those extra 
8,000 tons more available for the roots of plants than 
the same quantity undrained under the 30-inch 
drains ?—for the roots of plants descend several feet. 
P.8.—One inch deep of earth gives over 100 tons 
per acre.—I. Mgcui, Jan. 8, 1869. 

INVENTION FOR RESCUING PERSONS FROM UNDER 
Icz.—A new machine for rescuing persons who may 
fall through ice on lochs or rivers, was brought under 
the notice of the Edinburgh magistrates recently, by 
the inventor, Mr. Wotherspoon, merchant, Leith. 
The new invention appears to be a decided improve- 
ment on the old system, inasmuch as will be more 
easily worked, has a greater number of appliances, 
and yet is of very simple construction. The frame 
of the machine resembles a ladder, with the spars so 
far apart that a person may be through be- 
tween them. In the centre of the ladders a plat- 
form about eighteen inches in breadth, running from 
end to end, on which the persons in charge may walk 
about with safety—the entire machine forming, as 
it were, a kind of raft. The machine is fitted on 
castors, so that it may run smoothly over the ice. 
The machine, in size about 50 feet in length and 5 or 
6 feet in breadth, may be constructed at a cost of 9/. 
or 102. 

Errects or CoLour on Diszase.—The power of 
colours on disease, once supposed to exist, may be 
considered as a branch of sympathetic medicine. 
White substances were considered refrigerant, aad 
red ones heating. Red flowers were given for disease 
of the blood, and yellow for the bile. In small-pox, 
red coverings, curtains, &c., were used to bring 
out the eruption, The patient was only to look at 
the red substances, and drink was coloured red. 
The physician of Edward II. treated the king’s son 
successiully by this rule; and as lately as 1766, the 
Emperor Francis I., when sick of the small-pox, was, 
by the order of his physicians, rolled up in a scarlet 
cloth; but he died notwithstanding. Flannel, nine 
times dyed blue, was. used for grandular swellings. 
To this day the tradition remains that certain colours 
are good for certain disorders. Thousands of peopie 
believe that red flannel is better than white for rheu- 
matism. A red string worn round the neck is a coni- 
mon preventive 0’ nose-bleeding. 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER’S SEORET. 
SNS “a 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Lvuxs Gresons commanded the dog to lie down, 
and then called: 

“ Drawler!” 

The gentleman honoured with this not inappro- 
priate title arose to his feet. 

Gibbons threw a small bundle of papers towards 
him, and said: 

“To-morrow you goto ——. Those papers tell 
you what you are to do there, and mind you do it 
well. Do ye understand, eh?” 

“T will try,” Fairleigh timidly replied. 

“Try!” thundered Gibbons. “Say you will doit; 
if you don’t, I will let Dayton catch you.” 

“T will,” answered Fairleigh, shuddering at the 
sound of the name. 

Fairleigh kept silent a short time, then he said with 
some hesitation. 

“Captain, there was a fellow,a great friend to 
Clarence Ormsby, who——” 

“ Well, what of him, eh ?” demanded Gibbons, who 
was impatient at his prolixity. 

“Why, ahem! I thought he would be a formidable 
rival to me in my suit.” 

“Why didn’t you put him out of the way, then ?” 

“T did not know but that you might assist me.” 

“ Sit down, and do as I say, or I'll break every 
bone in your body, eh.” 

Fairleigh felt very disagreeable, and the feeling 
was not at all mitigated by the laughter and ridicule 
of the men. He.was the latest addition to the gang 
and also the youngest, and had not been long enough 
in the profession to coolly blow brains out. His 
limited experience—limited in comparison with the 
others—had only taught him to that degree which 
admitted of his playing a skilful confidence game, or 
picking a man’s pocket. The latter he practised on 
as scale, and when the chances of detection were 
obscure, for it was not advisable to be known to the 
officers as belonging to that class, lest, when in 
society, which he entered by forged letters, he might 
be exposed, 

To do justice to Fairleigh, the life which he now 
led was distasteful te him. “If he could have had 
money, and enough, any other way, he would not 
have entered upon it. But repenting was time lost ; 
he had taken the oath ; if he broke it, he knew what 
to expect, and he was obliged to make a virtue of 
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necessity. He sat in moody silence, noticing no one, 
and he was pleased that his companions conferred 
the same favour upon him. 

For an hour or more Gibbons continued to ques- 
tion the men as to their whereabouts and actions, 
none of which bear at all upon my story, sol will not 
transcribe them. 

During this time, Belcher had returned to con- 
sciousness, and sat quiet, gazing vacantly around 
with a dull, dreamy stare. 

After giving Albert Fairleigh a few more cau- 
tionary remarks, Gibbons dismissed the men, and took 
himself back to his retreat, through the same devious 
passage he had come. 

He went along chuckling. He had an idea, and it 
seemed to please him very much, if one could judge 
by the diabolical smiles that wreathed his distorted 
features. He lay down upon the floor of his room, 
and his last words before he fell to sleep were: 

“T’'ll give ‘em one more trial, and then sweep them 
from the face of the earth! Luke Gibbons thou art 
king!” 


OHAPTER XVII. 


Tue season at Brighton was drawing to a close. 
Accordingly, Mr. Ormsby and his family—Mr. Rowe 
still with them—left the rolling waves and pretty 
cottages for the more densely-populated town and 
splendid mansion. 

Mr. Rowe still remained in the company of the 
fair Florence. He had often broached the subject of 
departure, and had as often been turned from it by 
the fair girl’s coaxing and her brother’s protesta- 
tions. Indeed, both Mr. Ormsby and his wife had 
become quite attached to the young man, and looked 
with deprecation even upon a proposal of depar- 
ture. Lately he had seemed toact more like himself, 
and had held many hours of conversation with Mrs. 
Ormsby, who appreciated his worth, admired him for 
his manly qualities, and enjoyed his company. To 
bg own words, in a remark she made to her hus- 

na: 

“Clarence did not overrate his friend’s powers by 
his enthusiastic description.” 

This, of course, was gratifying to Mr. Rowe, but 
still he felt that he was staying too long, that he was 
neglecting his profession. But fate held him; he 
desired to go, but yet was withheld from doing so 
by some mystic power. He struggled with it, fought 
against it, and remained, 

Something which was very disagreeable to him 
and caused him many hours of pain and jealousy, 
were the visits of Mr. Albert Fairleigh to the house, 
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which, since their return from Brighton, had become 
quite frequent. He could not tell for the life of him 
how it was that the parents would allow this man 
to visit their child, and, worse, why she would re- 
ceive him. . 

Florence’s parents knew of nothing which cast the 
slightest shade upon the character of Mr. Albert Fair- 
leigh. He was admitted to the best society, reputed 
to be worth a great deal of money, and appeared to 
be a gentleman. As to his frivolity and foppishness, 
why they were qualities a great many young men 
possessed, especially among the beau-monde. In view 
of these facts they could make no objections, and it 
was passed over in silence. 

Rowe pondered many hours over Mr. Fairleigh’s 
sudden departure from Brighton. What did it mean ? 
He had a vague suspicion in his mind that all was 
not right, yet it was but a suspicion, and availed him 
nothing. Still he continued thinking uponit. An- 
other fact, taken in connection with that, made it 
more mysterious and perplexing.. The night that 
Fairleigh left, as will be remembered, the young men 
were in the hotel conversing with Mr. Hardman, and 
the latter had partially promised to meet them at 
the cottage upon the day following. That night 
Mr. Hardman disappeared ; no one at the hotel knew 
aught with regard to him, he had paid his bill a short 
time after the young man left, and since then had not 
been seen. 

Could Mr. Hardman and Fairleigh be playing a 
game together—were they co-schemers? This was 
the question that Rowe asked himself; then he re- 
jected the thought with scorn. It was an utter im- 
possibility that two men so dissimilar in character 
and tastes could have anything in common together ; 
they could mix no more than oil and water, Thus 
he thought, long and wearily, but his reflections 
availed him nothing; all he knew, and he knew that 
to his satisfaction, was that Fairleigh was no good. 

It is not strange that on this particular afternoon 
thoughts of the above-named individual should oc- 
cupy his mind, for he knew that that gentleman was, 
at that very moment, in the drawing room with Flo- 
rence, and this did not tend to render Rowe’s feelings 
any sweeter towards him. 

Let us leave him and his perturbed thoughts, and 
direct our attention to the inmates of the drawing- 
room. 

Upon a low chair sat Florence, beautifully yet 
simply attired. Her face wore a listless expression 
almost amounting to languor, which was something 
very rare with her, as she was generally full of ani- 
mation. 

At her feet, upon a hassock, sat Fairleigh. He 
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was dressed’ with great care, and the most particular 
attention paid to his hair and whiskers; and, as he 
sat there in a position of studied grace, which it had 
taken many wearisome hours of practice to attain, 
he was the impersonification of a brainless, super- 
ficial dandy. 

In his hand he held a book—a volume of Tenny- 
son’s poems. He had just read that poetic gem, 
“Lady Clara Vere De Vere,” and in such amanner! 
No wonder that poor Floss looked listless and weary. 
To have heard those words mouthed and mumbled 
in the manner that she had been obliged toulisten to, 
would have caused any person of fine conception of 
the beautiful to groan in spirit. Well might the au- 
thor have exclaimed, “ Great heavens, was: my: muse 
born to be mangled and murdered in such an atro- 
cious manner?” But Fairleigh was pleased ; «he 
imagined that he had given the words their full 
power and meaning, and then he knew his:wpice was 
remarkably sweet. Now, could he have. failed to 
make an impression upon his beautiful: listener ? 

“Don't you sympathise with pooawwluawywence, 
whose death» was caused by the ceavtlessness.jof, 
Lady Clawa De Vewaw ?” asked Paiplaigh, with “ 
drawl and a sigh. } 

“I sympathise with anyone who invapprossedy 
Florence evasively replied. 

“Then, Miss Flowence, yous sympathise <snoet 
deeply with me.’ 

“ How, pray ” she replied, in-herinnecence;mever 
thinking of the.depth of hisremarks. 

“ Aw--ahem, I feaw if Lehould tell youyyouarould 
think me wewwy pwesumptuous.” 

“ Really, Mr. Fairleighj what,is' all thiaghighing 
and hesitation about ?”shexqueried, withvanignaehe 
ment; and then, thinking a mementy,\) sly 
added: “Perhaps your favourite actressliagdeft.the 
town; is not that the case ?” 

Fairleigh sighed, shook his head inxa:despimienty 
manner, and then replied: 

“Ah, no! Thinkwyouymipadedf*Miss Flowence, 
that such minaw considewations could have any effect 
upon my mind? No indeed! They are not to be 
placed in the same latitude with the thoughts that 
distwact me.” 

“Oh, dear, you are not going distracted, I hope? 
Why I shall be frightened. I pray you calm yourself, 
or I shall ring for a servant,” replied Florence, with 
an assumption of coquettishness which was fervign 
to her. 

“No! Gwacious, no indeed! You completely 
misundawstand me, you unintentionally mis-construe 
my words,” he rejoined, gazing very, dejectedly .at 
the carpet. 

“ Well, then, what are you afflicted with? You 
look as ‘though you had lost: every.friend inthe 
world,” she remarked, changing her, manner, and 
infusing a petulant tone into her words. 

He raised his head and smiled, gazed tenderly upon 
her, and then answered: 

“Oh, my dear Miss Flowenee, ‘shall I tell you?” 

“ If it will benefit you, you may; though I. cannot 
see what business it is of mine,” she brusquely re- 
plied, disgusted at his affectation and want of man- 
liness. 

“Oh, you awaw not offended,iawaw you? Do not 
speak so harshly,” he pleaded. 

She laughed: 

“ Why, Mr. Fairleigh, you act like a child. 
can possess you ?” 

“ Youaw sawcasm is wewy ewuel, and you awaw 
disposed to widicule me,” he responded, in \a low, 
pained tone. 

Again she laughed. The merry echoes, rippled 
through the hall, and were wafted to the cars of 
Rowe, who, as he heard them, sprang to his feet and 
walked the room, controlled by jealousy and auger 
at his rival. 

Fairleigh turned his. head:away to hide the. dis- 
comfiture that this movement , brought out upon his 
features. 

“ Well, Mr. Fairleigh, have. you.gone to sleep?” 
was her next interrogatory, inthe most provoking of 
tones. 

“ Youaw cwuelty will kill me,” he moaned. 

“Oh, I hope not. Oh, what a dreadful .thing it 
would be, Mr. Fairleigh ; just think of it! Dear me, 
how sad I should feel,” and she lifted her handker- 
chief to her eyes in mock grief. 

She knew the shallow kind of man she had.to deal 
with, and acted accordingly. 

“Oh, if you only would,” 
with a melancholy smile. 
die, to know that you mourned 

“ Oh, Mr. Fairleigh, what a pretty speech.; Did 
you extract the idea from Pope or Shelley—which ? 
Or perhaps you heard it in the last sensational drama, 
it sounds real stagelike, now doesn’t it?” 

And the little beauty cast her curls aside, quizzing 
him in a triumphant. manner. 


What 


he said, raising his eyes 
“Tt would. wepay me to 


” 


bthat is out of the 


he wished, would have freed himself of some very 
magnitudinous expletives, but judiciously quelling 
such desire, and gazing appealingly into her face 
with an injured look, slowly said : 

“ Why will you be so unkind; can you not respect 
a too-sensitive nature ?” 

The words were spoken wi pparent earnest- 
ness, that the young g'rl thou t she had really 
wounded his feelings, and with si ing like regret 
in her tone, she replied : 

“Really, Mr. Fairleigh, 1 did-notemean to annoy 


you ; pardon me.” 

“Oh, I could pawdon youfaw anytjing—every- 
thing!” he rapturously roplied. 

“You are very kind,#was her semtentious re- 
joinder. 

For a moment he gazed 
throwing himself upon h 
clasp her hand, he 

“Oh, loveliest of women\Y Mjrso wed—my 
life’s ambition—my doowhildlowen pres 
will you be my wife? Tetone.swestward dwop 
from youaw lips, like thexbweath of) someexotics 


nher agmiringly, then 
nes, andattempting to 


;upon the balmy southawn air—let thanseal uly fate 


—my life-~my hope, in thig -world «anid themext. 
Speak, eepereanh, my augel, my nymphs-speaktiand 


88 
\ tae ‘first ymoment that-he begamthambove 
flowery and ‘shallow appeal, she had feltvajgreat\ in 


clination to langhjimmoderately. Surprisedyshaavas,)}'t 


“ Madame,” remarked Rowe, addressing himself to 
Susan, “have you proofs of what you declare ? 
although I hardly need them after a glance at the 
pon the curtains, yet for certainty it is re- 

uired.’ 

Mu Ihave,” she replied, as she placed a paper in his 
hands. | #1. know I am presumptuous by thus intrud- 

i was to save yon fair girl” 
s Florence—“ from one of 
cowardly of men. I dislike 
scenesyibut I am ined that no more of my sex 

shall Vandre frm hands what I have snffered.” 
iage certificate?” remarked 

Rowar™t “ Voor well.” 


~ ‘arose and rang the! bell. 
ams and.in answer to the summons, 
Simon, appeared, As heentered, Rowe observed : 

“You see imithe corner? Well, now 
see him out "\gaidRowe, bluntly. 

Fairleig toe but his courage was at a 
low ebb, 6 walked along under the eye of his 
conduct¢ pon victay lainows his guilt, and can- 

look and action. 
‘the, door, Rowe arose and 


; y remarked : 
aoieast, I pwesume you in- 


but wasewithheld-from shocking him by thie ridicn- pod 


lous appearance ;which he presented, and wlsieh’ 

charmed.and held spell-bound her imagination, af the 

ludicrous. “Iwas too good a comical illustration to 

lose ; consequently she heard him through, moveg by 
of contempt, anger, and ridicule. 


“ Rise, Mr. Fairleigh,” she said, controlltiig tase} 


“ As to being your wife, 


voice as well aspossible. 
ght say, sas 


rously, absurd.” 


"ded: girl, you Snaeeeioaieoriay’ sounded, i 


and bitter arose in his*throat. 

Ere Florence had time to speak, a tall, noble-look- 
ing woman hastily advanced, her dark.eyes flashing, 
and her majestic figure drawn .to its full height. 
Halting, while an expression of the. most supreme.and 
withering scorn rested upon her. features, she raised 
her arnt and pointed her forefinger, at,,Faizleighy who 
stood cowering in the cerner. 

“ What does this mean ?” Florence, amazed 
and frightened at the sudden entrance. and.txagic 
manner of the woman. 

Fairleigh, by a great effort, managed to.ejaculate, 
in husky tones: 

“The woman is a-lunatic. 
She is owazy.” 

* Silence, knave!”, she commanded, advancing and 
shaking her finger menacingly in,-his face,and.then 
exclaimed, while her glorious eyes blazed; “Miss 
Florence, this apology for a, man is my husband.,.He 
would have ruined your life, had it been in his power, 
as he has mine, But I have tracked him, and,thank 
heaven, I have foiled him !” 

As the last echo of her voice died away, Charles 
Rowe stepped intothe room. He paused, gazed with 
wonder upon the scene, and then directed a flashing, 
scornful look upon Fairleigh. The latter gentleman, 
wishing to make his case as good as posajble, en- 
deavoured : to straighten his shrinking form, and 
feebly broke forth: 

iy It’s false! It’s a plot to ruinme! Do.not,believe 
it. 

“ Look at him,” continued Susan, for it. was) she, 
“look at him, I say; notice his, agitation, see the 
guilt written upon his countenance, and.then tell me 
if that abject, forlorn coward is telling, the truth.” 

Allthis time poor little Floss had been undergoing 
martyrdom. Surprise, fear,-horror, and excitement 
had held her dumb, , Raising her eyes she saw Mr. 
Bowe; a smile of relief flitted over her paleface, and 
she said: 

“Oh, Charles, this is all so. strange! Come.and 
protect me from these two people; they are nearly 
wild.” 

In her perturbation she knew not: whether she-ad- 
dressed her friend by his:first name-.er last. 

Like an electric shock that one word—his, first 
name—sent the; warm bluod tingling, through) every 
vein in his body; and the look and, tone that,accom- 
panied it.}) Oh, joy! it sounded on his-ear like angel 
music. These sensations held himfora moment, and 
then advancing, he beckoned her,to,a ¢cte-@-téte,.and 
sat down beside her. 

Albert Fairleigh was vanquished. Thenews,vould 
spread like wildfire ; his confidence games; wera at, an 
end. If he had had courage enough he; would;have 
annihilated the woman ; but he,had not,.and, conse- 
quently he trembled and twitched, now and.then 


I have, met her before. 





Mr. Albert Fairleigh, if he could have done as 


giving vent to faint monosyllabic uttcrauces. 





it aroused in his 


not used to such 

as duplicity, villany, 

red qualities always affect those who 

strangers.to.it,and-who are of a sensitive, con- 
-and innocent nature. 

At last she raised her eyes ; they met those >t ner 
companion, which were fixed upon her with a look 
of mingled solicitude and regard. He dropped his 
eyes in confusion; he had been gazing upon her, 
rapt in his owm thoughts, so much go that the awaken- 
ing was like.being roused) fromia dream. 

The colour came to her cheeks, and, as if to drive 
their mutual embarrassment away, she said, some- 
what hastily: 

“Mr, Rowe, are you not greatly surprised at the 
disclosure,and events to which we have both been 
involuntary witnesses 2” 

“No, I am not,” he answered; “I, should not be 
astonished at anything, v which might transpire in con- 


nection with that man.” 

She regarded himi ing uitingly, and then continued : 

“Tf you had known his character to be bad, you 
should’ have informed me.” 

“ Ah, but Florence—I beg pardon, Miss Ormshy— 
I did not know it. ° Thad no proof of it,’twas merely 
@ suspicion.” 

“ What caused you to suspect him ?” 

“ Again, I must,lay myself open. ‘Thad not cause 
sufficient to convince. another, although I was satis- 
fied ; his face told me the story.” 

“You are a physiognomist, then ?” 
“I claim no power in that respect ; 
satisfy myself | of @ person’s character 

their features.” 

“It isaquality which I wish T wees But 
when did you first make up your mind with regard to 
him?” 

“The first day that I ever saw him—at Brighton.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Florence, a: thought flashing 
through her mind and showing itself upon her fea- 
tures ; “then that was the reason that you would not 
go down the beach ‘with us ; your headache was part 
of the exouse, the other r pait was dislike of him— 
say, was it not so?” And her eyes sparkled as she 

awaited the reply. 

When she first commenced speaking, Rowe felt that 
the truth.must be exposed. “Would she imagine that 
the real feeling was jealousy?’ He was afraid so, 
and was relieved Ww! he heard her concluding 
words. 

“T must confess that,.yon have in part stated tho 
correct reason,” rejoined | Rowe. 

That clause “in part,” why did he say that? It 
was a lapsus linguo, but. he would not, recall it. As 
he expected, she De tonocdtly quericd: 

“ And what other reason? You say that was only 


a 


a 
~ Oh, it’s not of the slightest consequence, I assure 
ou.” 

“ But tell me, please tell me,” she pleaded, in that 
coaxing voice she had before uséd'to such effec t, and 
which was so hard to resist. . 

Should he tell her? It was a great temptation, 
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should he kuow his fate? Blind love ianpetuously 
answered “yes.” (Oh, how his heart beat? What in- 
tense emotion enveloped his being ‘and disclosed it- 
self as he took her ‘hand, drew nearer, attempted to 
speak, but failed. 

She saw his embarrassment—his' looks could pot be 
mistaken. What should’she do?’ The ‘warm blood 
suffused her whole face; she attempted to rise, but 
moved not; his eyés, ‘so powerful and kind, were 
fixed upon her; she could not stir; she-was rooted 
to the spot, by an invisible hand. 

Rowe was every moment growing moré and more 
excited. The great love he bore the beautiful being 
before him surged like an angry sea’ through his 
mind, carrying every other thought before it.’ His 
tongue seemed powerless ; thes nse was dreadful, 
but he could not ameliorate it. 6 looked at Flo- 
rence; her eyes were cast down,. and the lity-white 
hand that rested in his trembledperceptibly. He 
must break this spell. With an effort he collected 
his thoughts and managed to articulate, in a voice low 
and tremulous, as: if some great weight was pressing 
upon his lungs. 

“ Florence |” 

She raised her eyes, saw his bent-upon her with 
a look of the tenderest affection. Hark! she heard 
a voice in the hall ; it seemed to forebode evil. Ina 
moment low voices were heard. 

Slowly her power seemed to return,’she could not 
remain quiet, and hastily arose, her face wearing an 
expression of fear though she knew not why. 

At that moment two servants entered bearing the 
inanimate form of Ralph Ormsby. His face was’pule 
and covered with blood, which flowed from a wound in 
the head: 

Rowe seemed as one-in a dream, 80 quick liad the 
scene changed, and his hope been deferred; ‘that he 
was almost bewildered. The sight of the blood drove 
everything else from his mind, and arousing himself, 
he hurried.to the banker’s assistance. 

For a moment poor Florence had been stupified 
with fear; then as she saw the dread spectacle, her 
face turned deathly pale, and in sharp, quick gasps 
from a terrified breast, came the words: 

“My father! Oh, my father!” 

(To be continued.) 








SOMETIMES. SAPPHIRE 
SOMETIMES’ PALE. 
By J. R. LivTlerace. 
—~---.——- 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Oh, mighty gold! thou second cause of fate, 
Thon blood-sought blessing, honour-purchased prize, 
Thou precious nourisher of tlerce debate, 
Thon idol of.our souls, and joy.of «yes, 
Great mistress of our passious, priee.of yows, 
The gladdened world thy rightful sway allows. 
Theobald, 

A Gay troop of ladies, radiant in youth, health, and 
bright dresses, came smiling and, chattering across 
the chapel, and crowded about Miss Lamotte and Os- 
ear Arkwright. . 

“Oome, Cathleen,” they said, “ why you look like 
all the woes; what melancholy and sentimental re- 
flections have been engrossing you? The Earl of 
Beechfield has just arrived, and, Sir.Random Racket 
is playing billiards with him for terribly high stakes ; 
come and watch their.game,. there will be just time 
before the dressing-bell rings.” 

And Cathleen: was led away by her lively visitors. 
Oscar was left standing lonely and disconsolate by 
the altar railings. .Many of the. young ladies were 
titled, all of them had that indescribable, haughty 
manner, which put Oscar away from their circle with- 
out insulting him in any offensive way., At the 
same; time he chafed, he cursed velar the pride 
of these Lamottes, who compelled him to take the 
place of steward in their household, without remem- 
bering that. he was, the nephew of the rector of St. 
Edmond’s. 

“They would. never condescend to ask me to dine 
with, them,” muttered Oscar,to himself. “ They have 
never introduced me.to'their visitors, who regard me 
asa species of upper-seryant. Bah! never mind, [ 
can wait, I must go. up, tothe Stone: House now, and 
have some conversation with old Grey, I have too 
long delayed.the taking down with :pen and ink, the 
particulars of that very remarkable event which tran- 
spired more,than twenty years ago in the “ Raven” 
Inn, at, the quaint and picturesque town of Upficld. 
Ah, ha! my Lady, Cathleen, and my stately squire, 
who, ealled) me.‘ My good fellow,’ the other day, as 
if I had, been a carpenter employed about the honse, 
your time is drawing very close ;, but I must go on 
and see old Grey.” 

Oscar went. into.the small sitting-room which he 
occupied with Earnshaw, while the house was turned 
upside down through the Christmas arrangements. A 





large bunch of holly was nailed‘over the mantelshelf. | “T have to be upstairs with her, poor young crea- 


He made a grimace at the emblem of rejoicing. 

“I hate all this stuff and rubbish,” he said, very 
passionately. ““ When I once e master of Dun- 
garvon Towers, L will have none of it. Madame 
Cathleen shall learn obedience. I will tame her as 
completely, as thoroughly, as ever the Shrew of Will 
Shakespeare’s play was tam She shan’t fill the 
house ‘with Christmas visitors, and I will have no 
nonsense with the poor, no coale,no,soup-kitchen, no 
blankets—hollo !” 

He stopped short, for one of the,men servants had 
just entered, and might, have overheard his soliloquy. 

“ Ah, James,” he said, with a bland smile, “ please 
to bring me a chop, or a. little cold. meat—anything, 
for I have to take a long walk over the moor, and 
may evensleep out-all night.” 

“ You can havea slice out of: the cold.xound, sir,” 
said James. 

“ All right; will-you bring it here quickly, and some 
Christmas ale, and a mince pie, if you have one.” 

James withdrew,,and Oscar went into, his. bed- 
chamber, which led out of the sitting-room ; there he 
made a few alterations in his.attire, drew on a high 
pair of walking boots, and equipped himself in a large 
thick overcoat ; then he returned to the sitting-room, 
where James had already spread out. the refresh- 
ment. ; 

Oscar stood up to eat the sandwiches and to drink 
the ale, he was in haste to. be gone, for the winter 
afternoon was rapidly closing in. 

Soon placing a thick feltjcap on his head,and en- 
veloping his hands in warm-gloves, he set out from 
Dungarvon Towers, crossed the park, leaped the ha- 
ha fence, and found himself -speedily.on the. moor- 
land. Twilight deepened, and, all at. once the .cres- 
cent moon came out of the white bosom of a glory 
cloud, and looked down at him, like a bright, fearless, 
innocent child. 

“T have set my will on becoming. the, master of 
Dungarvon Towers,” he muttered, between, his close 
shut teeth, “and nothing shall stand in my way—no 
nothing. If Madam Kate. is: wayward, which is more 
than likely, why Madam Kate must be silenced. ; I 
am very much afraid that I am beginning to hate 
that girl; she is such an awful impediment in my 
way—she had better be patient and.,humble, and do 
as she is bid. Ah, she had better.” 

A-wind, ‘chilling as the breath of |the icyynorth, 


‘| sprang up; and assailed Oscar, .making him shudder 


to the very heart. 

“ Ah!” he said to himself; “ when I am-master of 
Dungarvon, I won't turn ;out, in the.cold on winter 
nights that I may look after business affairs—no, no 
—a little diplomacy, a few bold strokes, and I shall 
have earned for myself.a princely fortune, and a 
magnificent wife, fit to be a queen.” 

Thus he talked within himself, and kept up his 
courage, and his hopes, during that bleak walk., He 
went along at a brisk, swinging pace, and he, soon 


‘| passed over the four miles of ground which led to 


the lane, where stood the Stone House. 

The half-moon was glinting i the cold sky, as he 
approached the ‘dwelling,’ the broken-down gate 
looked more dilapidated and forlorn, than ever, the 
whole aspect of the dwelling, with its broken win- 
dow panes and crazy roof, more dreary, desolate, and 
sinister than ever. ° 

He went on tothe house, and stood back on the moss+ 
grown gravel path, to stare up’at the window of the 
room which old Grey occupied. . 

There was a light burning, he could see, dimly, 
through the closely-drawn.green curtains. He then 
went round to the back of the house, and in the yard, 
damp, untidy, and littered with the wet, dead leaves 
of the past summer, he stood, and threw up a hand- 
ful of small gravel at a window where a light was 
burning. 

Almost at once his summons: was,answered. Foot- 
steps sounded upon the back stairs, the kitchen door 
fell back, and there appeared before the gaze of 
Oscar, a peculiar old woman, bent almost double. Her 
nose and chin nearly met; she wore a red kerchief 
about her gray head, in the fashion of some of. the 
French fishwoman ; her eyes: were piercing, black, 
and suspicious. 

“Hullo!” she said, “so you have come at.last: 
time enough for you, I think.” 

Oscar entered the kitchen without responding to the 
old woman’s remark, There was a very poor fire, 
nearly dying out, in the grate. The young.man seized 
a poker and lustily stirred the coals. A faint flame 
went flickering out of them. 

“Tt’s cold enough to freeze the. marrow in one’s 
bones,” said Oscar, peevishly. -‘ Why, in: heaven's 
name! don’t youkeep up a, decent fire, such nights 
as these, Mother Michael ?” 

For this edd-looking old, dame was none other, be 
it known, than Mother Michael, of the sweet-shop in 
St. Edmond’s, who was mentioned by. Master Viner 
as telling people’s fortunes in the grounds of tea. 





ture,” responded Mother Michael, in a deep tone of 
indignation, “and to think, Mr. Arkwright, that you 
don’t so much as ask how she is, and she, your own 
wife in the sight of heaven and man; married to you 
honestly in London, and obliged when she comes to 
have a baby to give it out, that she’s ill of fever, and 
sends for me to nurse her, and tells me the truth, when 
I was shocked to see her condition, having known 
her from a child.” 

Osear’s face became livid with passion, when the 
talkative old woman spoke thus—for a short space 
concentrated wrath, wor surprise held him dumb, his 
eyes became white as sheet lightning, he seized the 
old woman by the shoulder, held one hand over her 
mouth to stop her cries, and shook her with the other 
until she had scarcely any breath left. 

“Oh, you horrible old witch,” -he burst forth, at 
length, “if you dare, dare to repeat one word which 
that creature has told you, I will bring a charge against 
you, and send you to the treadmill forlife. Show me 
to her, room at once, and if youlisten at the door, I'll 
have you hanged at next Upfield Assizes,.” 

Old Mother Michael was seized with a tremendous 
fit of coughing, in consequence of the shaking, and 
while she. was suffocating and struggling, Oscar had 
time to collect his thoughts and calm his rage ; he saw 
what a fearful enemy Mother Michael might be, and 
he resolved to conciliate her. 

He took out his purse, and at once offered two 
sovereigns to Mother Michael. 

“For pity’s sake,” said the young man, “ mention 
nothing of what this foolish Kate has told you. If 
our marriage was known it would ruin us both. My 
uncle, the rector, would never forgive me.” 

Mother Michael, still ‘half choking, clutched with 
an old greedy.woman’s instinct at the two bright 
gold coins. She. was not a wicked person, but it 


seemed to her that to be silent, thoughtful, discreet, 
and forgiving was no bad conduct. 

“Tl never say a word,” she gasped out. 

Oscar smiled with contempt. 

“‘ And now tell me who is in the room with old Mr. 
Grey,” he said, to the old dame. 

“ His son, Mr. Josh, the miller,” replied the wo- 


Oscar thought for a moment, then nodding to the 
old woman, he said : 

“T am going out. for a few minutes, but shall be 
back almost directly.” 

He then left the kitchen, and crept round to the 
front of the house; he then took off his thick over- 
coat, and began to climb up the pillars of the porch, 
from thence to the top of the porch; the window of 
old Grey’s room was just above, and within reach. 

Oscar lifted it gently, without making the least 
noise, entered the room, and stood behind the thick 
curtains, which were drawn. Peeping through a 
very slight opening he perceived old Grey sitting 
up in bed, the damps of death seemed to be on his 
astly face, the arm of Josh, the miller, supported 

im, and guided his hand upon a closely written 
sheet of paper. 

“ Sign your name, sign your name, father,” said 
Josh. “When you are gone, it will be a fortune in 
my hands. I'll make Lamotte give me twenty thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Am I balked ?” thought Oscar, “has the old man 
signed it ? Now for astruggle with Josh, the miller, 
a struggle to the very death !” 


OHAPTER XXIII, 

So on the tip, of his seducing tongue, 

All kinds of arguments and questions deep, 
All replications meet, and reason strong, 

For his advantage, did both wake and sleep ; 
Making the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 

Shakespeare. 

Tue feeble fingers of old Grey traced his name 
upon the wide sheet of,paper, and then the pen 
dropped from the weak., grasp, and. the old man lay 
back gasping upon the shoulder of.his son. The 
named signed was.yet wet, and Oscar waited breath- 
lessly for it to dry, before, he started forward to 
seize it. 

“Tam going,” moaned the oldman. “Iam going 
into the outer darkness... In. that..darkness I see a 
shadow with a cruel..mark, as if of blood, about its 
head and brow,like a eirclet, [tis his form, his, poor 
Lord Henry’s. Is there no parson, at hand, Josh, who 
would say # few prayers for a departing.soul, a trem- 
bling, guilty soul? Christmas time! Will to-mor- 
row, then, be Christmas.eve? And this,time twenty 
years we supped at the‘ Raven Inn,’ at Upfield! We 
had roast duck for our supper in the suug bar parlour. 
There was abuuch of holly over tho yriat,that hung 
above the mantelshelf; it was a print in a wooden 
frame, a likeness of. old,Kiug George,III., in hig 
cocked hat. I did not think then, Josh, that two 
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hours later, I should hear my master’s voice, calling 
out to me in mortal agony to save his life, and that 
I should wait, wait, wait, until I knew that all was 
over.” 

The old man here burst into a loud, lamentable cry. 

Oscar listened to it, quite unmoved ; to him there 
‘was nothing dreadful in this murder, committed so 
many years ago; he thought only of the gain the 
whole affair was likely to bring to him, and he re- 
garded the cries and wails of the conscience-stricken 
man as so much in the way of business. 

Josh was pretty much of the same way of thinking ; 
the miller was a hard, selfish, and covetous man, 
to whom wealth represented everything valuable and 
sweet in life. 

“T wish you’d cease all that bother,” he said, 
roughly; “the man’s dead, and old Lamotte mur- 
dered him, and you’ve got the mill, and I mean to 
have twenty thousand pounds. If anybody makes a 
disturbance about the matter it ought to be the squire, 
he who really and truly committed the crime ; but he 
don’t fret and fume, and lead all his friends a life 
like youdo. He fills his house with gay friends, gives 
Christmas balls, holds his head as high as a prince, 
and goes out with his gun, as active as if he were 
thirty-five ; he’s a sensible man, he is——” 

“He has a hard heart,” murmured old Grey ; “and 
I, though I did that one wicked deed of keeping 
silence, have a soft heart, a tender heart, a & 

At this juncture, Oscar stepped suddenly from his 
hiding-place behind the curtains ; a certain movement 
of Josh, the miller, towards the written sheet had 
alarmed the rector’s nephew. With one spring, one 
sudden clutch, he had possessed himself of old Mr. 
Grey’s confession, which proved to have been traced 
upon parchment, not paper, as Oscar had at first sup- 
posed. 

The wild rage of the brutal Josh was something 
fearful to behold. Wicked oaths burst from his thick 
lips, his eyes seemed to start from his head. 

Oscar thrust the parchment into his breast pocket, 
folded his arms, and looked with that fearful pale 
light in his eyes at his uproarious rival. 

Joshua Grey was in too great a passion to find a 
use for his clumsy giant strength ; he, as yet, had not 
assailed the slight though muscular Oscar with a 

single blow; his voice was weak and hoarse with 
cursing. 

Then Oscar spoke: 

“Calm yourself, Mr.Grey. You have lost nothing, 

but a vast amount of trouble. I, myself, purpose to 
undertake all the diplomatic portion of the business. 
I flatter myself that my college education—I 
graduated at Cambridge, since my worthy uncle at 
first intended me for holy orders, and secondly, on 
abandoning that line, I studied medicine in London 
at Guy’s for a time. I repeat that young as I am, I 
have seen enough of life and letters, men and 
manners, to enable me to cope with a gentleman of 
Squire Lamotte’s mental calibre. You, pardon me, 
are an excellent bargain driver, among the farmers 
at Upfield, on a market day ; but a few keen polished 
words of Squire Lamotte, would cut through your 
laudable resolutions, like a sharp carving knife 
would. Whereas I can silence him, coerce him, 
make him do my bidding. Culture and learning are 
fine things, Mr. Joshua Grey; believe me, that your 
twenty thousand pounds are ensured if you will trust 
me.” 
The calm demeanour of Oscar, his splendid face, 
illumined with the power and the light of Lucifer, 
his long words, many of which the miller did not 
understand, quite cowed Josh for a time. 

“What is it to you?” he asked at length; “ how 
dare you interfere with the Greys and the Lamottes ?” 

“ By this right,” responded Oscar, with a magnifi- 
cent, though wicked, audacity. “I intend to marry 

old Lamotte’s granddaughter. Cathleen Lamotte is 
to be my wife.” 

Joshua stared in blank amazement at Oscar. 

“ And I will pay you twenty-five thousand pounds,” 
pursued the land-steward, calmly, “as soon as the 
marriage contract is drawn up, which I trust it will 
be in a few weeks. Ido not intend to wait for the 
death of your respected father, Mr. Joshua. Witha 
little care, some good beef tea and old port wine, the 
good gentleman may well last another ten years ; life 
is short, Mr. Joshua, and while youand I are waiting, 
the days that ought to be merry days, golden days, are 
running away from us, like a dark and melancholy 
and turbid stream. We must set sail, we must 
venture upon those troubled waters ; believe me they 
will conduct us to the shores of plenty.” 

There was a certain power in the tone of Oscar. 
To Joshua he almost seemed like an evil genius, and 
the miller at once, without hesitating any longer, 
succumbed to the influence, and acknowledged his 
master. 

“Twenty-five thousand pounds!” he said, in a gruff 
voice. 

“ Twenty-five thousand pounds,” repeated Oscar, 





blandly, “if you will saffer me to retain peaceable 
possession of this parchment, and’ te do battle myself 
with Squire Lamotte. Heve, give me a pen and ink, 
and I will sign you a promise to pay twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds in four months from this time; only, 
excuse me, your good father appears to be listening: 
we must disabuse his mind of any knowledge of our 
little transaction.” 

Old Grey had indeed lain half fainting during the 
greater part of the discussion, but now he raised his 
head and called out: 

“More sin—morewrong! Oh, that one bad deed! 
That’s an evil spirit in the room, Josh, clothed in an 
armour of light. Don't have any dealings with him, 
lad; don’t sign any papers.” 

“ My dear sir, said Oscar, gently, approaching the 
old man, and taking his withered hand, “allow me, 
as a student of medicine to take your hand, to feel 
your pulse—fever, fever! You are under hallucina- 
tions; you must drink weak brandy and water, 
keep quiet, and keep warm—dear me, is that window 
open? What a terrible draught I feel!” and the 
clever, handsome hypocrite went behind, and closed 
the window, which he had opened himself. “Now, 
I must prescribe rest; Mr. Joshua, rest; but first of 
all warm brandy and water, to give tone to the blood, 
which circulates but feebly. Are you better now, 
dear Mr. Grey?” 

“ He’s a clever chap; he won’t miss the mark, 
muttered Joshua to himself; “only how about the bill 
for the twenty-five thousand pounds ?” 

The bill was signed by Oscar, and the two men, 
the vulgar miller and the polished Oscar, smoked 
and drank brandy together by the fire in the sick 
chamber, when old Grey had gone to sleep, and came 
to a very amicable arrangement touching the wealth 
of Squire Lamotte and the hand of the heiress. Os- 
car had, as may be well supposed, the deepest horror 
of the news of his relations with Kate coming to the 
uncle’s ears. He knew in that case that his dreams 
of wealth must fade into nothing. He had good rea- 
son to tremble then, when he remembered that old 
Mother Michael held his secret in her keeping. : 

“T must get those two women out of the county 
before the week is over,” thought Oscar. 

He pledged Joshua to the strictest, most solemn 
secrecy, and Joshua, a silent, moody man, except 
when al was roaring with rage, was glad to promise 
that the affair should be guarded. 

“You will sleep on the sofa, down in the parlour, 
to-night, Mr. Arkwright,” said Joshua. “ Kate is 
ill with scarlet fever. I suppose you ain’t afraid of 
it, but it upsets my father’s house, and you must just 
take us as you find us; but the old woman will 
manage blankets for you downstairs. It’s cold, and 
she'll light you a bit of fire.” 

Oscar thanked the usually surly Josh for his hos- 
pitality, and old Mother Michael lighted his fire. 
Josh occupied a bed in his father’s room. 

When Oscar found himself alone with the old wo- 
man, he whispered to her: 

“Tam not going to sleep until I have seen Kate. 
Wait until the house.is quiet, and then | shall come 
to her room.” Pe 

“Right enough, and proper, too, Mr. Arkwright, 
seeing that she is your own wife.” 

“If you mention it, Mother Michael, you will cayse 
both of our deaths,” said Oscar. 

“T won’t mention it, sir, don’t fear,” said the old 
woman, with a sniff anda snort. “ Only don’t you 
forget it, that’s all.” 

“ Old idiot!” muttered Oscar. 

About an hour from that time, Oscar knocked 
gently at the door of his wife’s chamber, and was ad- 
mitted by Mother Michael. 

It was a large room, with a low ceiling, a bed in 
one corner, a few pieces of carpet spread here and 
there, upon the bare, dark stained boards. In a large 
arm-chair by the fire sat Kate, propped up with pil- 
lows. She wore a long blue dressing-gown, and her 
bright hair was tucked away under a white lace cap, 
the light from a shaded lamp fell upon her pale, sweet 
face, and mournful eyes. 

“Oh, Oscar!” cried the girl wife, “ you have come 
at last; so long—so long as I have waited. Five 
weeks, Oscar, since I have seen your face.” 

And, in spite of her efforts, she broke out into weep- 
ing. 

“My dear Kate,” said the schemer, taking her 
hand coldly, and kissing it, “ you should not give way 
to nervous fancies. I have been too much occupied 
to enable me to seek you before. I won't kiss you, 
for Ihave been smoking—well, and how are you, 
now ?” 

“T have passed through a dreadful struggle,” said 
the wife, “and Mr. Oscar, to think that when the 
baby was born dead, I rejoiced instead of weeping— 
your little lamb, I knew its father would be sorry to 
see it, and heaven took it ; it never opened its pretty 
eyes upon this weary wicked world——” 

“You are somewhat melancholy in your mood, I 


think,” said Oscar, bitierly, “but as you most justly 
observe, it was an infinite mercy that the small per- 
gonage should have made his appearance in this busy 
scene in a manner which showed his unwillingness 
to mingle in the affairs of life. He was decidedly 
wise to make himself scarce, since there was 10 
welcome for him here below ; and pray what became 
of his mortal remains? I hope they won’t turn up 
under the hearthstone, or ina dark cupboard ; it would 
be slightly awkward and inconvenient.” 

It is quite impossible to give an adequate idea of 
the cold, brutal insolence of Oscar’s tone and manner. 
Hatred, absolute hatred, gleamed in his brilliant blue 
eyes when they rested upon his unhappy wife. She 
covered her face with her hands and rocked herself 
to and fro in the extremity of her anguish. 

“Oh, Oscar, Oscar,” she said, “I only wish it had 
pleased heaven to take me with my child.” 

“Most devoutly do I echo that wish,” said Oscar 
to himself, then aloud, “but you have not told me 
what became of the mortal remains of your son——” 

“It was carried out and buried in the field by 

Nurse Michael,” responded Kate, sobbing. 
“ By the way is that woman so rly deaf as 
she should be at her age?” ask scar, with a 
wicked frown. “She pretends to be arranging clothes 
in the linen-press, but I had far rather that you sent 
her downstairs—I wish to speak to you privately, and 
very seriously.” , 

“Nurse, would you kindly go dowhstairs for a few 
moments?” said Kate, 

And the old woman withdrew. When shewas once 
one, and the door closed safely behind her, Oscar 

ew his chair up close to that of his wife, and leant 
forward so as to look fixedly into her face—she 
shuddered at the pale colour of his savage eyes, she 
shrank as though she read murder and 
destruction on his brow. 

“You may well be afraid to look me in the face,” 
said the land-steward, ina tone of fury, “when you 
have betfayed our secret, and placed our fortunes and 
fate in the hands of that horrible old midwife. After 
all your promises of secret faithfulness, you basely 
betray our marriage; but I have made up my mind. 
I shall quit this county. I shall betake myself to 
London, where I have heard of a situation in a law- 
pk office ; and you, madam, shall accompany me. 

must now abandon all the fair prospects which had 
opened before me, as the confidential land-agent of 
Squire Lamotte. I must submit to a life of drud- 
gery ; but you shall share it, madam. You shall share 
the want, the privations, the mean, miserable London 
lodgings. Hold yourself in readiness to follow me 
to London four days after Christmas. Do you hear ?” 

“ Alas,” said Kate, “why, why should our mar- 
riage upset your fortune with the Lamottes? Let me 
go myself to the squire, and tell him that we have 
been honourably married a year.” 

“Tf you do,” said Oscar, “I will blow out my brains 
the moment that the confession ismade. I swear it, 
most positively.” 

“ Alas, alas, I cannot understand you. I know not 
what your schemes are,” said Kate, wringing her 
hands in her misery. “How, how could I keep my 
secret, when, four weeks ago, I felt the perilous time 
of my life approach? I dared not have a doctor, but 
I sent for nurse Michael. I told our little servant 
that I had fever, and she must not come near the 
room. Nurse Michael came, her pain and consterna- 
tion at my state were something frightful. I was 
compelled to tell this old woman, who has known me 
from an innocent child, who knew my yn father, 
James Grey, and my mother likewise. was com- 
pelled, I say, to tell her that I was a lawful married 
wife. She attended to me with skill and care; she 
has taken notes to the post for you, acquainting you 
with my state. She can read, and she read your ad- 
dress upon the notes. I was obliged to tell her that 
you were my husband.” 

“And I wonder how many more of the village 
gossips know of the interesting romance by this 
time,” sneered Oscar. “ Where was your boasted 
love for me, pray, that you could not bear the vulgar 
reproaches of a dreadful old witch fora few days. 
It would be better for your name to be hooted, as that 
of a fallen creature, in the parish, than that my name 
should be dragged down into the dirt, by its associa- 
tion with that vulgar Josh, the miller, your uncle, 
and your mad grandfather. But I tell you, maflam, 
once for all, I’ll have no more of it. You shall have 
enough of my company now ; you shall live in London, 
and you shall taste that poverty which you have 
courted, and you shall learn, madam, that if I am 
husband, I am master, and that I will have obedience, 
yes, abject obedience, from you. You have perpetu- 
ally told me, during our disputes, to mat wn who 
you were, also that you were my wife. Well now, 
then, you will have to remember it every day of your 
life ; you shall eat the humblest of humble pie, madam. 


Do op understand ?” 
“ 





f you wouldonly love me, Oscar, as you used to 
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do, and acknowledge me to the world as your wife, 
I would live in a garret, I would eat dry bread, I 
would work to support you and you should never hear 
me utter a murmur.” 

“An exemplary dame, truly,” sneered Oscar; “but 
I am not able to love a woman who is in love with 
her own selfish aggrandizement. No, Kate, let us 
leave sentiment, if you please, and discourse of busi- 
ness, I am going to London the day following Christ- 
mas; I will write to you to come up, and I will send 
you the address. Since you will lonely, I will 
have this much consideration for you—you may bring 
Mother Michael with you, as an attendant, as you 
are not strong, and you can keep her with you for a 
week or two; but I command yon, upon pain of my 
instant death, not to divulge the secret of our mar- 
riage to a single soul; and you must find some way 
of seoveing Oe old weman’s chatter, I would travel 
with you, but that would be betraying us; yet now I 
think of it, we might all go up together from Upfield. 
We need not peek upon the platform, and we could 
go in different carriages. Have you not some aunt 
in town from whom I could send a letter to show to 
your friends, asking you to spend some weeks with 
her, as a change after the fever?” 

Thus it was all settled: poor loving Kate was in 
her heart delighted at being permitted to live with 
her husband, and she flattered herself that, by a con- 
stant obedience, she should regain his affections. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ Prophet,” said I, “thing .of evil! 
Prophet still, if bird or devil, 
Také thy beak from out my heart, 
And take thy form from off my door!" 
Said the Raven, ‘“‘ Nevermore.” 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

EARNSHAW spent his time in studies, in solitary 
rambles, in silent musings. Master Albert Viner had 
a holiday for the whole of the time, and thus the 
tutor had no duties to perform. He seldom met with 
Miss Lamotte, and if, by any chance, he encountered 
her at the breakfast table or at luncheon, he studi- 
ously avoided her eyes; he feared to look at them, 
dreading the scornful light which he expected to read 
in their dark depths. And meanwhile the gay visi- 
tors prattled, and their laughter rang pleasantly 
through the grand old mansion. Their talk was of 
theatricals, decorations and the approaching ball. 

Christmas day passed sadly enough for our hero. 
He went to divine service in the castle chapel. Mr. 
Arkwright, the rector of St. Edmond’s, officiated on 
that day, and Oscar sat among the visitors ; Earn- 
shaw in a secluded nook from whence he could watch 
the fair face of Cathleen unobserved. as he mis- 
taken, or was that exquisite face wondrous sad? 
was there a mournful light in the eyes ? was the lip 
compressed and trembling, and once did he dream 
that a tear trembled on the long silken eyelash ? 

“T suppose she is disappointed in the ensnaring of 
some new victim,” thought Earnshaw, bitterly; 
“perhaps one of those glittering guardsmen is 
impervious to her wiles, too thick-headed, too devoid 
of feeling, too stupid, too selfish, to fall in love with 
anything but his own face in a looking-glass.” 

Thus disappointment, and the false tongues of 
others, made "prone judge Miss Lamotte hardly. 

Christmas day passed quietly on to the evening, then 
Earnshaw received a formal invitation from Mrs. 
Lamotte to join the great company at dinner in the 
large dining-hall.. The young man hesitated about 
accepting this invite ;-but at last he determined to 
go, and look at the gay world assembled to feast at 
Dungarvon Towers. He went down just as the 
great bell was sounding. The sight in the great 
hall almost dazzled him by its glittering splendour, 
its lavish profusion, its gorgeous assemblage of lovely 
ladies, dressed in all the brilliant colours which art 
can devise, or fancy suggest. 

The great hall of Dungarvon was only used on 
great occasions. Its carvings were of oak, its roof 
was as high as the nave of a small cathedral ; around 
its pillared arches were trimmed holly, ivy, mistletoe, 
interspersed with winter flowers from the conserva- 
tories. The table was covered with covers and 
dishes of gold; all the treasures of the Dungarvon 
plate was brought out, as though to dazzle the eyes 
of the guests. And amid all the galaxy of beauty, 
grace, and youth, Cathleen Lamotte shone con- 
spicuous, moved as a queen among her compeers, 
shone ag the virgin moon among the lesser lights. 
Cathleen was pale on this Christmas night; but the 
wax-like purity of her complexion was brightened 
by a faint spot of pink upon either cheek, her eyes 

shone like stars, her raven hair was bound with a 
flashing band of priceless diamonds. She wore a 
white moiré, with an under-skirt of pink satin; her 
arms were bare, and bracelets of enormous diamonds 
burned upon them. . 

Oscar Arkwright was fascinated to madness with 
the beauty of the heiress on that night. It might 





have been, it very probably was, that the evidences 
of supendous wealth which dazzled his eyes, ap- 
pealed more directly to his covetous nature. Oath- 
leeu in her diamonds, Cathleen eating from her golden 
dishes, was a being for whose sake he would have 
braved death and shame. And once, just once, did 
Miss Lamotte raise her eyes to those of Earnshaw 
during the feast. Amid the noise, the laughter, the 
repartee, the drawing of corks, the chinking of 
drinking-cups, the courteous civilities of the stately 
host, the soft whisperings, the courtly compliments, 
the wreaths of flowers, the delicious odours of the 
Christmas fare, Earnshaw had but one thought, and 
that was intense love, intense displeasure, and indig- 
nation towards the queen of the feast. When her 
eyes sought Earnshaw, she was met in return by a 
glance from the large eyes of the tutor; a glance, 
sad, reproachful, proud, stern, full of meaning. And 
Cathleen, haughty Cathleen, sank back abashed, 
wounded, wondering. 

“ Can it be true that he is the dastard they say he 
is?” thought the heiress, to herself. “ That was like 
the glance of an offended prince ; oh, can Miss Leech 
have misunderstood? but no—Oscar Arkwright tells 
me the same story.” 

The dinner passed, and the gay company trooped 
out into the conservatories, which surrounded the 
hall on three sides. Instead of going at once to 
his rooms as he had sed, Earnshaw wandered 
about the conservatories ; he bowed to the gay groups 
of ladies whom he met; more than one of them ad- 
mired the manly grace of his figure, the intellectual 
beauty of his darkface. At last in a turn of the path 
he came suddenly upon Cathleen, sitting an a silken 
seat, placed under the shade of an immense flowering 
Indian plant, whose scarlet blossoms hung down like 
bellsi F coral. To his extreme surprise, Cathleen 
was weeping. An involuntary exclamation escaped 
him. Miss Lamotte glanced up at him, dried her 
eyes, and said, with a strange calmness : 

“You have surprised me indulging in a fit of senti- 
ment, sir.” 

Earnshaw bowed and was retiring silently, when 
Cathleen called him back. 

“Mr. Earnshaw,” she said, yielding to a sudden 
impulse, which she could not control, “ Mr. Earn- 
shaw, give me your hand, and let there be peace be- 
tween us. It is Christmas Day, and I will put the 
precept of our great teacher into practice. Yes, I 
will be open with you. Two or three days ago Ihad 
made up my mind to punish you, to be avenged ; now 
I forgive, even as I hope to be forgiven.” 

She had grown pale with the excess of her tender 
emotion. She extended her hand; an expression, 
meek, almost holy, came into her lovely face. 

In deep amaze Earnshaw took her hand reverently 
into his. 

“T do not know, Miss Lamotte,” he said, “ what 
I have done that needs your forgiveness, but—but, I 
gratefully thank you for your kindness.” 

“ Ah,” she said, rising to her feet, “I must tell 
you what you have done. Mr. Earnshaw, it is part 
of the nature of Cathleen Lamotte to be very frank. 
Will you walk with me? We can talk unobserved, 
and it will be supposed we have some little. business 
connected with the approaching festivities to dis- 
cuss.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Earnshaw fancied he 
was walking ina dream. The flowery branches met 
over their heads; the perfumes, the lights, the dis- 
tant sound of music, the beauty of Cathleen, all in- 
toxicated the senses of Earnshaw, his passionate 
heart grew rebellious, and almost forced his lips to 
speak the words of love, hopeless, despised, but burn- 
ing love. . 

“Mr. Earnshaw,” said Cathleen, “I will tell you 
what I have to forgive. You wished to win my 
heart, that you might win my gold. Oh, sir, you 
are not worse than numbers of my mercenary sui- 
tors, but you have no idea how painful it is to a 
woman, & girl full of warm expectations, and roman- 
tic fancies, to be met on every side—yes, on every 
side, with the same cold, cruel disappointment, the 
same mercenary counting up of her wealth. I had 
thought you nobler—I had dreamed that for me you 
entertained a generous friendship.” - 

“And who, Miss Lamotte, has told you other- 
wise?” asked Earnshaw. 

“ Alas, sir, it does not matter who! Honour com- 
pels me into silence ; but this much I may tell you, 
you have been overheard speaking insultingly of me ; 
saying,” added Cathleen, in a voice which had 
grown weak from emotion, “saying, that in your 
eyes, I had no charm save my wealth, and that you 
had come here to win it,” 

Surprise held poor Earnshaw dumb for a space. 

“Miss Lamotte,” he said, at length, “ your infor- 
mant spoke falsely. I demand his name. I must 
confront him.” 

“To what purpose?” asked Cathleen, quickly. 
“ The words of my informant may be false, so may 


yours. Pardon me, I mean nothing unkind, but if it 
be false or true it matters not now.” 

She looked at him sadly. Was she not the pro- 
mised wife of my Lord Beechfield ? 

“It does matter, Miss Lamotte,” said Earnshaw, 
in a deep tone. “I would clear myself in your 
eyes from this most foul aspersion. I am not a 
worthless miscreant. I am not presumptuous. I 
would not marry an heiress for the world, poor de- 
pendant as Iam; not if I loved her well enough to 
tear out my heart and lay it at her feet.” 

The pair stood under a lamp, now shaded and 
wreathed about with evergreen. 

Cathleen, looking into the young man’s eyes, read 
such passionate love there, that she shrank as from 


the blaze of a fierce fire, 

At that moment a soft step sounded close behind 
them, and there stood Miss Leech, simpering, in white 
muslin, with pearls on her thin neck and in her sandy 


air. 

Cathleen blushed scarlet at sight of her mother’s 
companion. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Miss Leech, with a 
smile, ‘‘ but they are calling for Mr. Earnshaw to join 
a party of gentlemen at whist.” 

shaw glanced quickly at Miss Lamotte, that 
he might read her commands, and go to whist or not, 
as she should order him, But Cathleen had plucked 
® leaf from the clustering ivy, was pulling it into 
little shreds, and looking down at the ground, her 
face, rosy with a sweet perplexed confusion; she 
was afraid of the prying eyes of Miss Leech. She 
felt that lady would censure her weakness, and set 
her down in her heart as an idiot, if she listened with 
any gentleness to the explanations or warm pleadings 
of Earnshaw.. Finding, therefore, that Miss Lamotte 
did not invite him to remain, Earnshaw bowed to the 
two ladies, and walked away towards the whist 
tables in the adjoining apartments. 

“ Why did you come to interrupt me, Miss Leech ?” 
Cathleen burst forth, piteously, when the young tutor 
was out of hearing. ‘‘ He was explaining——” 

“T beg your pardon, dearest Miss Lamotte,” inter- 
rupted Miss Leech, “ but really and truly I could not 
allow you to be made the laughing-stock of the whole 
company, by your close companionship with a being 
unworthy of the name of a man. I perceived that you 
were listening to his words with too much attention, 
and I flew on the wings of friendship to rescue you 
from that bad man.” 

“Miss Leech, let us go and sit upon that seat, 
under the almond tree,” said Cathleen, ; “it is out of 
the way, the most secluded spot in all this win'er- 
garden. I wish to speak seriously to you.”’ 

The two ladies went accordingly to the sweet little 
nook, which seemed made expressly for a téte-a-téte. 
There they seated themselves, and then Cathleen said: 

“Do you know, Miss Leech, that I fancy there has 
been some mistake about Mr. Earnshaw. I feel con- 
vinced, in spite of every argument, that he is good 
and noble. I do think that you must have mistaken 
his words in the shrubbery.” 

“ Even admitting that,” said Miss Leech, with her 
cold smile, “how can you get over the testimony of 
Mr. Arkwright himself ?—who is quite disgusted with 
the mercenary and disrespectful manner in which 
Earnshaw speaks of you; but I have other proof, 
more incontestible. I picked up a pocket-book last 
night in the passage, which a little examination 
proved to belong to the tutor—it bears the initials 
‘P. E.,’ in silver raised letters, on the black Russia 
leather cover. I was guilty perhaps of a breach of 
conventional honour, but my interest in you was 
stronger than my sense of delicacy—I opened the 
note-book——”” 

“Tt wasa shame!” broke forth Cathleen, her checks 
barning, her lovely eyes blazing, “it was treache- 
rous, mean, dishonourable.” 

Miss Leech bowed her head very meekly, and 
smiled more than ever. 

“T quite expected all you would say, dear, noble 
generous Miss Lamotte; but I had rather you de- 
spised me—oh, ten thousand times rather—than see 
you fall a victim to the arts of that designing sche- 
mer. I opened the book, and I read several remarks 
touching yourself, which, I think, will not fail to con- 
vince you what kind of a being you have to deal 
with. Will you look at some of these jotting, or 
will you permit me to read you one or two in which 
your name occurs?” 

“It is so mean—it is so very mean,” said Cathleen, 
whose torn heart longed, with a sick longing, to learn 
everything concerning Earnshaw. Miss Leech waited, 
with her cruel smile, in silence, while Cathleen strug- 
gled with her sense of honour. She knew too well 
how the struggle would end—curiosity, love, impa- 
tience would carry the day. 

“Well, Miss Leech,” said poor Cathleen, at last, 
“T won't look at the book, but you may read mea 
little—just a very little—of what seems to strike you 





as so wicked ; perhaps our opinions may differ.” 
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Miss Leech, still smiling, opened the book and 
read out as follows: 

“‘December 10.—Cold morning ; been shooting 
over the Redhouse Farm of old Lamotte—rich old 
rascal.—_Mem. Wish I could get hold of his income, 
if it’s true it’s eighty thousand.” Don’t care much 
about being tied to that black-haired Amazon, his 
granddaughter. We should quarrel like dogs over a 
bone; but I'd bring down her spirit with a touch of 
the horsewhip, if needed.’ ” 

Cathleen had become white-to the lips ; this brutal, 
unmanly fashion of alluding to her séemed past be- 
lief. For a moment she could not'speak, and‘ Miss 
Leech, still smiling, continued: 

“What makes this painfully striking’ is, that tho 
tenth of December was the day ‘when ‘you ‘had, 
dearest Miss Lamotte, a rather sentitiental conver- 
sation in the shrubbery with Mr. Earnshaw. You 
had been ‘very kind te him, and it seems -his heart 
Was not softened towards you in consequence.” 

“Go on, since you have begun,” said Cathleen, 
speaking hoarsely, “read me another of these inter+ 
esting memorandums.” 

“‘December' 23,’ day before yesterday,’ dearest 
Miss Lamotte.” 

“Don't call me ‘dearest Miss Lamotte;"please,” in- 
terrupted Cathleen ; “it annoys me.” 

“+ December 23,’” continued Miss Leech.“ ‘I 
have come to the conclusion that’ Miss Lamotte’is a 
tartar. I hate tartars, and yet I'meanto make up to 
her. I must have her eighty thousand a ‘year, but 
I'll send her to a lunatic asylum if she grows intoler- 
able in temper after a few years; those things are 
easily managed with money.’” 

“That will do, thank you,” said Cathleen, in a ¢old, 
strange voice. “I do not think, Miss Leech, that 
any farther comment is necessary ; only give me the 
pocket-book. Ishould like to return it to Mr. Harn- 
shaw some day, and inform him that I have been fa- 
voured by the fates with a peep into his heart.” 

Miss Leech hesitated. 

“You see, Miss Lamotte, he might deny that the 
pocket-book was his.” 

“ Are you sure it is his?” cried Cathleen, 
me look at it.” 

Miss Leech gave the book into Miss Lamotte’s 
hands. It was a black book, with the initials P. BE. 
in raised letters of solid silver on the cover. 

Miss Lamotte opened it, and read a’ few ‘pages. 
Her name did not often occur ; the greater portion of 
the memoranda was incomprehensible to‘her: it was 
dated from some time back, and alluded to: boxing 
matches, actresses, wine parties—all the dissipations 
of a “fast man’s” London life. Evidently Earnshaw, 
the graceful athlete, brave sportsman, handsome 
student of Dungarvon, was acting a part—his London 
associations must have been low and worthless. 

“Yes, he isa hypocrite,” said poor Cathleen, re- 
turning the pocket-book to Miss Leech. “I am now 
convinced and I will never doubt again. That man 
is one who deserves punishment; some days ago 
I determined, and promised myself that I would 
punish him—lI did it, Miss Leech, in a wicked spirit 
of revenge, but to-day, this holy Christmas Day, my 
heart awoke in church to better feelings, and I re- 
solved to forgive the man who had determined to 
make a wreck of my life. I did forgive him, and now 
you bring me proof that he is indeed a villain—now, 
I hope that it is in no revengeful spirit that I resolve 
to punish Mr. Harnshaw; I feel that I shall only be 
doing an act of justice if I humble his insolent pride, 
and I will do it—leave meiif you please, Miss Leech.” 

A few moments afterwards, Cathleen plunged gaily 
into the amusements of the evening; she did not 
again meet Earnshaw, and Christmas Day passed 
away. That evening while Earnshaw was undres- 
sing in his chamber, a long room in a remote part of 
the castle, to which he had been removed, in conse- 
quence of the influx of visitors, he suddenly heard 
that low odd laugh behind him, which the servants 
called the voice of the laughing man. He at ounce 
caught up his lamp and turned in the direction of the 
sound, his door was not shut, and he perceived the 
figure of a man pass out of his room. 

He strode hastily after the intruder, and caught 
sight of him ascending a flight of narrow stone stairs, 
which led to a turret chamber. This time Earn- 
sh.vw's arm was not in a sling, and he was able to 
follvw swiftly upon the track of the “ ghost.” He 
was :Won at the top of the stairs. 

“Now, how can this being escape,” thought Earn- 
shaw, ‘if he be flesh and blood? That chamber has 

only one Outlet.” 

In anot.ker moment ha had entered the chamber. 
Something made a rush at him, as though to pass 
him, but Ea,*nshaw opposed tiris effort. He raised 
< lamp, and found himself facing a most appalling 
eng. 

Por was a brave man, but his blood curdled in spite 
of himself. 


“ Let 


(To bz continued) 





A CeLepratep Cxirr.—A cliff in Denmark, known 
as the “Queen’s Seat,” has just fallen bodily into 
the Baltics from a sheckjof an earthquake. .The rock, 
about 400 feet high, was an ebject.of great interest 
to tourists from the magnificent view to be had from 
it. On a clear day! Rugew and the coast of Pomerania 
could be plainly seen. Everything has disappeared 
except some’ masses of chalk, which form .a sort of 
island near:the shore. No-Jlife has been lost, but the 
inhabitants and ‘neighbouring villages were terrified 
at the noise produced; which lasted several seconds. 








FACETIZ. 


Why is a farmer impressef by ‘the letter G?—It 
will convert oats into goats. 

Tue late Queen of Spain should changé her'name 
from Js-abella to Was-a-belle-a. 

“Srp, you have broken your promise,” said oné 
gentleman to another. “Oh, never mind! I can make 
another just as good.” 

Ir this world isa free show, what’s,the price of 
admittance? Sin, sorrow, a small trifle of sunshine, 
anda good deal of shadow. 

Atx the women of the vilisges onthe shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico are in the habitiof swimming: |; The 
young ladies are all diving belles. 

TAKE two letters front money,'and there’ will be 
but.one left. We knew’a fellow ‘who took money 
from two letters and there wasn’t anything left. 

A PortuauEsE mayor enumerated among the 
marks’ by which the body of a drowned man might 
be identified, “a marked i..psdiment in his: speech.” 

A cHANDLER having had some candles stolen, a 
person bid him. be of good cheer, “for in a short 
time,” said he, “they will all come to light.” 

In a shop window in an obscure part of London is 
this announcement: “Goods  remuved, messages 
taken, carpets shaken, and poetry composed on any 
subject.” 

DISEASE OF THE HEART. 

An old gentleman travelling some years.ago inside 
the Bath mail, had two ladies, ‘sisters, for com- 
panions. The younger, an irvalid, soon fell asleep, 
and the old gentleman expressed his regret to see so 
charming‘a young lady in ill health. 

“ Ah, yes, indeed,” sighed the elder sister, “ adis- 
ease of the heart.” 

“Dear me!” was the sympathetic response, “ at 
her age? Ossification, perhaps?” 

“ Oh, no, sir, a lieutenant!” 


“ Have I not offered you every advantage ?” said 
a doting father to his son. “Oh, yes,” replied the 
youth ; “but I could not think of taking any. advan- 
tage of my father.” 

FuLt or Guiory.—A little fellow was. eating some 
bread and milk, when he turned round to his mother 
and said: ‘Oh, mother, I’m full of glory! There 
was a sunbeam on my spoon, and ‘I swallowed it.” 

Mapame RacuweEt has obtained a rulernési against 
her attorney for, as she alleges, cheatingher. « {ler 
shop is “closed for reparations.” A waggish boy 
has scratched on the shutters. “ Beware of the 
paint.” 

A FELLOW coming from the top of the Alleghanices 
to London, in winter, was asked whether it was as cold 
there as inthis city. ‘“ Horrible cold,” said he ; “ for 
they have no.thermometers there, and, of course, it 
gets just as cold as it pleases,” 

A LITTLE girl, who was passing with her father 
from one room into another, bumped her head against 
the open door. She began to cry, but was comforted. 
On her way back the father said, “Now, my dear, 
we'll shut the door.” “No, papa, leave it open, so 
somebody else bump ‘is head.” 

Tue High Sheriff of a certain Welsh county gives 
such an excellent Christmas dinner to the prisoners 
in the county gaol, that it is the custom of the neigh- 
bourhood, about that time of the year, to commit 
some trifling offence in order to be eligible to partake 
of the Sheriff's bounty! 

Two San Francisco policemen tried to arrest a 
Chinaman. They found it necessary to leave him for 
a moment, and so handcuffed him with his arms each 
side of a lamp-post. When they returned the _pri- 
soner was gone; he had climbed up the post, and 
swung his arms over the top. 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Lorp PANMURE.—T wo 
young English noblemen were paying a visit to Lord 
Panmure at Brechin Castle. One day he wrote a 
lettér to Panlathie, a tenant of his, to come and dine 
with him, and at the same time he ordered him to 
bring a sum of money.’ Panlathie was aware when 
he got that order that something was ‘to be done. 
After dinner, Lord Panmure’ ‘gave the first toast, 
which was ‘ All hats in the fire, or 104 on the table.” 





Four hats were immediately in the fire. One of the 
English noblemen gave the next toast, “ All coats in 
the fire, or 507. on the table.” Four coats were com- 
mitted to the flames, ‘The other English gentleman 
gave the next toast, ‘t All boots in the fire, or 1007. 
on the table.” The whole of the boots were com- 
mitted to the flames. Panlathie’s toast came nexi, 
“ Two foreteeth in the fire, of 2002.0n the table,” when 
Panlathie pulled his teeth out and threw them in the 
fire. The English noblemen -looked amazed. Ho 
had ivory ,teeth, unknown to them, and Panlathio 
went, home without hat, coat, or boots, but he had 
6002. in his pocket. Lord Panmure thought much of 
his tenant after that. 

In some of .tho ; fashionable churches the pro- 
grammes of the music are printed and distributed in 
the pews. suggested. that opera-glasses will 
come next., But, that is notthe, worst calamity.that 
might.befall-the.ladies might encore ® pet parson’s 
sermon, 

A TENDER-HEARTED/Racs,—At the Hammersmith 
Police Court, :recently, during: an. i pag to what 
constituted .4 -traveller;.M,r,. ham, the 
presiding: magistrate, said of .allthe .compassionate 
and innocent persons who; lived,-persons. who kept 
public-houses,were.the most.tender-hearted, for they 
could not resist the appeal of poor thirsty souls / 

NOT ON OUR SIDE. 

It was customary in some parish churches for the 
men to be placed on one side, and the women on the 
other. A clergyman, ;im the, midst of his sermon, 
found himself.interrupted by. the talking of some of 
the congregation, of: which amt obliged to take 
notice. A woman immediately: rose; and, wishing to 
clear her own sex from the‘aspersion,'said : 

“ Observe, at least, your reverence, that it is not 
on our side.” 

“So much the ‘better, good woman; so much the 
better,” answered the clergyman ;'“it’ will be the 
sooner over.” 

Joun PavuL.says:. “I. never was a good carver, 
which is one good, reason'why I do not have turkey 
on my: table every.day instead of only. once @ year. 
Hash is much easier to help; there are no joints to 
puzzle.me,nocrooked necks, side bones, and gizzards 
to drive me.to.distraction, so I make it the standing 
dish in my honsehold.. Those who think. we take it 
for cheapness make a mistake. The convenience of 
the thing is.its recommendation.” 

’ARM-ONIOUS.—We) have-heard of people “ out of 
luck” and “out at elbows”’—-of sho pers ‘out 
of” the very identical erticle one particularly wants 
to purchase—of)crack shots.‘ out of practice” when 
they fail to hit-a haystack ; but)we never heard of 
human beings being ‘out of ” any, members of their 
body until the other day, when the following adver- 
tisement caught our -eye ++" Wanted, a, situation as 
nurse, where the children.are, out of arms.” Woe 





fancy it must bea mistake,:and that.nurse_means she 


wants ayplace where the, little dears.are perfectly 
‘armless. 


SMARTREPLY, 

A young® lieutenant; residing in ledgings, the sit- 
ting-room of ‘which owas rvery small, was.visited by 
one of his ‘fashionable friends, who, on tak- 
ing leave, said, alluding tothe smallness of the apart- 
ment : 

“ Well) Charles, and:-how:mnch longer doyou mean 
to continue inthis nutshell #” 

To wliich he'wittily replied : 

“Until I become a kernel.” 

A Grave Joxz.—A bet made by a wag of Berlin 
on New Year’s-day attracted crowds to ‘one of tho 
principal streets of the capital. In’this street there 
is a hairdresser’s shop, and the author of the bet had 
undertaken to sit for four hours, without moving, in 
the place of the wax figure in the’ window. At 
three in the afternoon he appeared at’ his: post, 
dressed in a white sheet and with a huge wig on his 
head, surmounted by a fez cap, Every effort was 
made by the bystanders to make him show some'sign 
of life. Street boys were tempted by the promise of 
large rewards to make their most ridiculous grimaces, 
and address him in all sorts of funny speeches; but 
allin vain. He remained immoyable untilthe clock 
struck seven, when he arose, bowed’ gravely to the 
assembled crowd, and retired into the shop. 


A Farmer In SEaRcH OF A Wirzt.—The following 
curious advertisement appears in a recent issue of 
a Yorkshire con .. The gentleman, whose 
ouly requisites are ‘love, peace, happiness, and 
from 1,000/, to 2,0U02,” gives his:real name and ad- 
dress, as a pledge of his bona fides :—“ Wanted, » 
wife, by # handsome young farmer, who is desirous 
of becoming domesticated, and of enjoying the so- 
ciety of a young, good tempered female, who would 
tempt him re oe his market, festivities by her 
pleasing and gently persuasive manners.” She must 
not exeeed,20,.unless she..be a widow, whose family 
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must not exceed six. _Want of beauty would be no 
kindof objection, provided she possessed from 10007. 
to 2,000/. His rent, tithes, and taxes are all paid up, 
and he is wholly free from debt. “All that he re- 
quires is love, peace, and happiness. Apply ——, 
near Tenbury.” 

Dressine FoR BREAKFAST.—At most large houses 
nowadays there is quite as much ceremony and re- 
straint at breaMMAst as there is at dinner. Four or 
fiveservants hand round the hot things, and in niany 
places even tea and coffee is done at the sideboard. 
Shooting things.and knickerbockers are forbidden, 
and full morning dress de rigueur. To such an ex- 
tent is this carried, that a case is known at a Highland 
shooting box where a noble lord invited a neighbour- 
ing laird to come over for two nights to shoot. The 
first morning the guest came down in his shooting 
things, and, though it was a man’s party, he received 
a hint from his host, that at his house they were in 
the habit of dressing like gentlemen for breakfast. 
The Highland laird said nothing;had his good day’s 
shooting, and came down the following morning in 
full evening “ get up,” white tie and all. ‘This time 
when his host: remonstrated, hesaid, * Well, my lord, 
I only brought two suits. One I wore yesterday, 
and you didn’t like that, so I put on the other to-day.” 


‘SEEING DOUBLE. 

An old miser, who was exceedingly parsimonious, 
being ill, was obliged reluctantly. to.consult a. phy- 
sician. 

“ What shall I do’ with my head?” asked:the man. 
“It is so-dizzy I seem to see double.” 

The doctor wrote a prescription, and retired; say- 


SW hen you see double, you. will find relief if you | 
, 


count your money.’ 


A -roune lady from’ “the States” arrived in 
Hamilton, Canada, the other day, and was seen to be 
suffering from an aggravated development of the 
“Grecian bend.” At the custom house she-was sub- 
jected to;the usual treatment, and relieved of twelve 
yards of; black silk velvet, six pairs of French kid 
gloves, forty yards of rich Jace, four white ostrich 
feathers, and a bottle of magiehair restorer. She was 
convalescent at last accounts. 


PRACTICAL V. THEORETICALc~& professor 


was being rowed-across a stream in @ boat. Said he 
to the-boatman, “Do you understand ores x os dl 


“No, never he’rd of it.” “Then one quarter of your 
life is gone. Do you understand geology re 
“ Then one half your life’s gone. Do you understand 
astronomy?” “No.” “ Thenthree-quarters of your 
life is gone.” But presently the boat tipped:over and 
spilled both in the river. Says the boatman, “Can 
you swim?” °“ No.” Then thé whole of your life’s 
goue.” 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

Mr. Punch to ask: 

1. What is the Ritual Commission doing now ? 

2. Whether one part of the Thames Embankment 
won't be worn away. before the other. is completed ? 

8. When there is going to be easy communieation 
between Guard and Passenger on every railway ? 

4. When improved fire escapes will be made and 
used? 

5. When the police force will be improved? 

6. When known.andsuspected thieves can be dealt 
with preventively, and their nests destroyed ? 

7. Whether as to subjeets of questions 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 
we must wait for some tremendous accident or fear- 
ful crisis to hurry us into active measures.—Punch. 


Tux Boys’ own Beak:—Agood.deal, has lately 
been said about a sentence by which @ justice at 
petty sessions sent a lot of little boys, manacled like 
felons, to gaol for “tossing and obstructing the 
streets.” Several letters have appeared in the Times 
under the heading of “ Untempered Zeal.” Would 
not “Ill-tempered Zeal” have been the more accurate 
superseription ?—Punch. 

THE. DOCTOR'S BILL. 

Our Stout Cook: “ What's this? ‘ Medical Atten- 
dance, two-an'-six!’  Well,-that's a.good’un! Why, 
I attended on ‘im! an’ ’ad:to-wait: twohours in that 
there Surgery ! !”=~Punch. 

Tue PopvLar MinistEr.—Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
ran a terrible risk when he went the.other day to 
Luton, where they make miles and miles of straw 
plait; for, suppose he had been'“*bonneted?” In 
connection with this subject, we should be glad to 
know what’ and where “ The Miles Platting Insti- 
tute” is, at which Mr. Jacob Bright has lately been 
speaking on education.—. 


TABLE TALK.—I met with rather 4 curious,supersti- 
tion the other day ata, gentleman’s house in Warwick- 
shire. A lady’s maid, noticing that some of her 
mistress’s pocket-handkerchiefs were stained, asked 
the laundress the why and wherefore of this, as she 
herself had never noticed the spots before. She re- 








ceived the following answer :—“ Her ladyship has 
been eating apples at dessert, and wiping her lips 
after ; the juice has caused the stains, and they won't 
be got out till the year comes round again.” ‘What 
do you mean by till the year comes round?” “Why, 
that you won't be able to wash out those stains until 
apples come in season again.” The owner, not treat- 
ing the superstitious dictum with very great respect, 
had the handkerchiefs sent to a chemist, and re- 
ceived them back spotless in three or four days; the 
chemist saying that apples had had nothing to do 
with the stains, but that they were caused by rhu- 
barb juice. The superstition is a curious one, but 
whether peculiar to Warwickshire or not, we are 
unable to say.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
NEW AND STRANGE. 

Grones (re-visiting his native scenes): “ Dear me, yes, 
all so altered !. That church is new—and.that's new 
—and that’s new—and——” 

Friend's wife (who has no romance in her nature): 
“Yes! and what did you think of our new moon last 
night ?”—Fun. 

‘Very So-so.—When ‘may a man be said to be 
thoroughly ‘“sewn-up?”—When he has pins and 
needles in his foot anda stitch in his‘side.—Fun. 


FEMININE TACT. 


Mamma: “Sydney, [insist on your eating that 
piece of meat. You should not have asked for it if 
you did not want it.” 

Sydney : “It's so big, ma.” 

Sissy: “But if you fold it, up, it..won’t look so 
big.” —-Fun. 

PROPHETIC:—Few people of those who at tke time 
laughed when Mr. Gladstone on resigning office de- 
clared that “time is on our side!” could have been 
aware that he was alluding to his future election for 
Greenwich.— Fun. 








GIPSIES' SONG. 


Wuerk fairies are sipping 
The dew from the heath, 
Or wantonly tripping 
In light mazy wreath— 


Amidst their blithe.dances 
We Gipsies are seen, 

When the soft moonbeam.glances 
All night. on the green— 


While bright stars are moving, 
Their language we see, 

At midnight, while roving, 
Unquestioned and free. 

The future’s sealed volumes 
We read by their light, 

Tn luminous colmans 
Revealed to our sight. 


As the wild bird’s free pinion 
Unfettered we roam; 

And through. earth’s wide dominion 
Each land is our home. 


If to Gipsies were given 
In your fair halls to dwell ; 
They'd prefer the bareyheaven 
And the heath-blossomed dell. 
AGNEs STRICKLAND. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Re_icion.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
has discovered Shakespeare’s religion. He was a 
Puritan. This theory is founded on the following 
facts: Itis known to most readers of Shakespeare 
that Falstaff was originally ca!led Oldcastle. In this 
he is supposed to have followed the monkish tradi- 
tions which threw ridicule and discredit upon Sir 
John Oldcastle, a good knight, who was one of the 
éarliest martyrs of the Reformation. Later in life 
the dramatist discovered that he had done grievous 
wrong by identifying Sir John with the buffoon and 
libertine, and he therefore altered the name of this 
character to Falstaff. Not only did he do, this, but 
in the epilogue to the second part of Kiny Henry /V., 
he goes out of his way to vindicate Olicastle’s me- 
mory, “who,” he says, “died a martyr, and this is 
not. the man.” Mr. Dixon declares that as Shake- 
speare dared to write that confession in the days of 
Archbishop Whitgift, he must have been a Puritan. 

THe TERM. oF ENLIstMENT.—An_ impression 
appears to prevail, that among the new schemes of 
the Government will be one to favour a shorter term 
of enlistment, by keeping a certain number of infantry 
battalions always at home, and.a certain number, in 
effect, localised—in short, never relieved—in India: 
This would have avery beneficial effect in easing 
the reliefs, and we do not think there will be any 
serious practical difficulty in carrying out such a 
plan. We have now, or we very soon.shall-have, 52 
battalions at home, as against 52 in [udia and 87 in 


the colonies, or 89 altogether abroad. The colonial 
strength will nodoubt be speedily reduced by five or 
six battalions; and if we put 85 as the number of 
battalions to be provided for we shall not err on the 
wrong side. Now, if we took the 25 double-battalion 
regiments, kept one battalion of each always at home 
in time of peace, in a high state of efficiency, in the 
event of war, leaving the other battalion always in 
India, we should have only 60 battalions abroad to 
provide for in the way of ordinary'relief. For this 
purpose we should have 30 battalions at home on the 
roster for service to provide for the due return home, 
after ten years, of 27 battalions in India and 33 in 
the colonies. Our infantry strength would thus be 
made up—at honie, 25 first battalions not liable to 
foreign service except in war time, and 30 battalions 
liable to serve in India and the colonies, or 55 in all ; 
abroad, 25 second battalions not entitled to ‘relief, 
and 27 to be relieved in India, or 52 altogether, and 
33 entitled to relief in the colonies. 








STATISTICS. ° 

Our Great Towns.—The Registrar-General esti- 
mated the population of London in the middle of the 
year 1868 at 3,126,635; his estimate for the middle 
of the year 1869 is 3,170,754. For Liverpool, the 
borough, thé w...ate was 500,676 in 1868, and is 
509,052 in 1869; Manchester city, 366,885 in 1868, 
and 376,892 in 1869; Salford borough, 117,162 in 
1868, and 119,350 in 1869 ;, Manchester, and Salford, 
483,997 in 1868, and 490,242 in 1869. Birmingham, 
the borough, 352,296 in 1868, and 360/846 in 1869 ; 
Leeds, the borough, 246)851 in 1868, and 253,110 in 
1869; Sheffield, the borough, 232,362 in 1868, and 
239,752.in 1869; the city of Bristol, 167,487 in 1868, 
and 169,423 in 1869; Bradford, the borough, 134,000 
in 1868, and 138,522 in 1869 ; .Newcastle-upon-T yne, 
borough, 127,701 in 1868, and 130,503. in 1869; Hull, 
the borough, 122,628 in 1868, and 126,682 in 1869; 
the city of Edinburgh, 177,039 in 1868, and 178,002 
in 1869; the city of Glasgow, 449,868 in 1868, and 
458,987 in 1869; Dublin city and. some suburbs, 
319,985 in 1868, and 320,762 in 1869. The estimates 
are made upon the assumption that the increase has 
been atthe same annual rate as the ascertained rate 
between the censuses of 1851 and‘1861; but in the 
instance of Leeds, of Bradford, and of Hull, whose 
municipal authorities have represented that the rate 
of increase has been greater there than that which 
would be thus assumed, the estimates are based upon 
a local enumeration of the inhabited ‘houses. The 
population of the city of Berlin is stated at 702,437 
in 1867, and of Vienna 560,000 in 1868. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Durine the year 1868 not a single shot was fired 
by the French army. A rare thing. 

DuRInG. 1868 the Hamburg. steamers crossed the 
Atlantic 56 .times, and..carried 30,796 persons to 
America, 

FreNncu PostaGe Stamps.—T hp production of pos- 
tage stamps assumes larger proportions every year ; 
during 1868, 500 millions were produced. 

A Parts letter says:—* It is solemnly announced 
that ladies will wear in their hair this year silver 
dust ; this fashion has been started by the Duchess of 
Madrid.” 

A TELEGRAM from Berne states that enormous land- 
slipshave occurred at Ragatz, inthe canton of St. Galle, 
completely blocking up the valley and stopping the 
flow of the river Tamina, which is in consequence 
forming a large lake. 

Sim BERNARD BurRkz tells us, in his “ Vicissitudes 
of Families,” that of the twenty-five barons who were 
appointed to enforce the observance of. Magna Charta, 
there is not now in the House of Peers.a single male 
descendant, 

ForzIcNn game is now becoming a regular article 
of consumption in Paris. For Christmas not less 
than 4,000 hares arrived from Germany, besides a 
quantity of wild boars, deer, and chamois, with a 
variety of the feathered tribe, from Transylvania. 

AN earthquake is reported to have occurred in 
Mexico. It took place on.the 20th of December, 1868, 
and the area of the convulsion included the cities of 
Colima and Manzanillo. ‘Several persons were killed, 
many houses were destroyed and nearly all the build- 
ings in both of the towns. named were more or less 
damaged. 

AFTER a great deal of excavation, an ‘entrance to 
the subterranean ‘vaultsand dungeons of Guildford 
Castle has been made. The largest room is open, and 
measures 60 feot by 57 feet ; height, 9. foet to 15 feet. 
Six others have yet to be found. In these dungeons, 





upon one eccasion, no fewer than 600 persons: were 
tortured and killed in a day or two. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crara.—Life to the young is like a fairy tale just opened ; 
to the old, it fs as one read through, ending with death. 

Gertrups.— Finis coronat opus means “the end crowns 
the work,” or “puts the finishing stroke to the work.” 

Lovisa.—The literal meaning of “ vertige” is like that of 
the Latin word vertigo, from which it is deni d, meaning 
dizziners, giddiness, or a swimming in the heat. 

Leowora.—Hasty words often rankle the wound which an 
injury gives ; soft words assuage it, and forgetfulness takes 
away the scar. 

R. CrawFrorp.—We cannot give an opinion of the fitness 
of any work of fiction for the pages of Tax Lonpoy Reaper 
until we have been permitted to peruse it. 

S. L.—For weak and inflamed eyes, make a mixture of 
3 grains of sulphate of zinc, 10 drups of tincture of opium, 
and 2 oz. of water; apply three or four times a-day. 

REGINALD.—The wills of deceased persons who have been 
resident in London, or in some parts of England or Wales, 
must be proved in the chief registry at Doctors’ Commons. 

Exreaxyor Mixwiz.—l. Without an introduction, nothing is 
requisite, except what ordinary good breeding would dic- 
tate. 2 Handwriting would be good with a little more 
care, and if less sloping, would be better. 

H. Overron.—The salary at first is 801. The “rise” isby 
promotion according to seniority, excepting in the case of 
persons of very extraordinary ability, when the rule is 
broken through. 

Portrry.—“ The Ghost of Porchester Castle,” by John 
Dove, is too lengthy; “ Pointing Truth,” by R. Sandys; “If 
T could but Forget Thee,” by Fanny; not being suitable to 
our columns, are declined with thanks. 

Fiera.—1l. To obtain any, even the the smallest amount 
of success, you must be regularly trained and educated for 
the stage. 2. Yes, by book post, which allows four ounces 
in weight for one penny. 

J. B. C.—1. The flushing you complain of is probably 
caused by indigestion; avoid veal), pork, pastry, and beer; 
take homeopathic cocoa, and a glass of spring water, the 
first thing every morning. 2. Handwriting very good, 

Fanny.—Andante is & musical term, and implies a move- 
ment somewhat slow and sedate, but in a gentle and sooth- 
ing style; it is often modified as to time, by the addition of 
other words, a8 andante affettuoso, andante cantabile, &. 

Puitr.—Any person licensed to keep a refreshment 
house, on making a first application for a wine licence, must 
sign a requisition according to aform supplied by the excise 
officer, and obtain the sanction of the justices. 

Aveusta.—Chirogymnaste is a square board on which are 
placed various mechanical contrivances for exercising the 
ingers of a pianist, Chiroplast means a guide for the hand 
in pianoforte playing. 

Oscar.—The Magnolia glauca was brought into this coun- 
try from North America in 1688; the laurel-leaved magnolia, 
or Magnolia grandiflora, was brought about 1734; the dwarf 
maguolia, or Magnolia pumila, came from China in 1739. 

R. M.—India Stock obtained its great value from the fact 
that the East India Company was ail through merely an as- 
sociation of merchants. The shares in the association arose 
as their vast wealth accumulated al! over the Asiatic world, 

Witp Ross must know that “ aspiration” is not “ inspira- 
tion.” Her only cogrse is to place herself under the care and 
tuition of a professional teacher, who, if her voice and talent 
be sufficiently good, will put her in the right way of attaiu- 
ing her object. 

R. B.—Giving a person into custody upon an unfounded 
charge is false imprisonment, asscuit, and trespass; and in 
case of an unlawful arrest or otherwise, it is no excuse that 
the party arresting made @ mistake, and arrested the wrong 
man. 

Tue Socrery ror Promotine tae EmprormMent or Women. 
— The offices of this society, we stated a short time siuce, 
were in Langham Place. We were in error; they have re- 
moved to 23, Great Marlboroygh-street, Regent-street, W., 
two years since. 

A Reaper.—To whiten the hands; Take a wineglassful 
of Eau-de-Cologne, and another of lemon juice, then scrape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix well 
iv &@ mould; when hard it will be an excellent soap for the 
purpose you require. 

M. H.—A document which purports to be an agreement, 
and which is valid upon the face of it, but which is tendered 
iu evidence to show the transaction with which it is con- 
nected to be @ fraud, is admissible in evidence, although un- 
stamped, 

Ava.—The noblest revenge we can take upon our enemies 
is to do them a kindness; for, to return malice for malice, 
and injury for injury, will afford but a temporary gratitica- 
tion to our evil passions, and our enemies will only be ren- 





dered the more bitter against us; but, to take the first op- 
ass of showing how superior we are, by doing them a 

indness.the sting of reproach will enter deeply into theirsoul. 
and while unto us it will be a noble retaliation, our —- 
will not unfrequently be rendered complete, not only by 
blotting out the malice that had otherwise stood against us, 
but by bringing repentant hearts to offer themselves at the 
shrine of friendship. 

Grecory.—Loi des suspects was enacted by the French Con- 
vention, in 1793, during the reign of terror; it tilled the 
prisons of Paris. The Public Safety bill, of a somewhat 
similar character, was passed in 1858, shortly after Orsini’s 
attempt on the life of the Emperor. 

Cuartes.—The “Interim of Augsburg” was ® decree 
issued by the Emperor Charles V., in 1548, with the view of 
attempting to reconcile the Catholics aud Protestants, in 
which it entirely failed. It was afterwards revoked, The term 
“Interim " has been applied to other decrees and treaties. 

TuEoporE.—The Hulsean Lectures on Theology were in- 
stituted at Uambridge through the will of the Reverend 
John Hulse, who died in 1790; they commenced in 1820, 
when twenty lectures were given by the Reverend Christo- 
pher Benson. 

Epuunp.—Lettres de Cachet were sealed letters from the 
King of France, by virtue of which those persons against 
whom they were directed were thrown into prison, or sent 
into exile; they were introduced about 1670. Proceedings 
very similar to the Lettres de cachet were adopted in the 
Federal government of North America at New York. 

Marriy.—The Green-Bag Inquiry derived its name from 
a green bag full of documents of alleged sedition, laid be- 
fore Parliament by Lord Sidmouth, iu 1817. Secret com- 
mittees presented their reports, and bills were brought in to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and prohibit seditious mee:- 
ings. 

CLavpe.—The word Metropolitan is derived from the 
Greek metropolis, a title given at the council of Nice to cer- 
tain bishops who had jurisdiction over others in @ province. 
The dignity is said to have arisen in the second century, 
through the dissentient bishops in a district referring to one 
of superior intellect. r 

Rocrr.—Metaphysics is the sciance of abstract reasoning, 
or that which contemplates the existence of things without 
relation to matter; the term literally denoting ‘ after phy- 
sics,” originated from those words having been put at the 
head of some essays of Aristotle, which follow bis treatise 
on physics. - 

THOSE BROWN EYES, 


Ask me why I love the maiden 

With those earnest, thoughtful eyes; 
Mounted on its glossy pinion, 

Ask the swallow why it flies! 


Law of nature is the latter, 
And the former's just the same, 
Hearts by passion fond enthralled, 
Give it but a softer name. 


And the swallow gaily soaring, 
But obeys its fate's decree, 

Her dear self for aye adoring, 
May it be my destiny! 


I could ne'er resist her tender, 
Wondrous modest, loving gaze, 
Had my heart been adamantine, 
*T would have kindled love's fond blaze. 
ALFRED O*L***y, 


0. G. J.—Devonshire Custom.—When a child is about to 
be christened the nurse, on going to the church, takes a piece 
of cake with her (in former times it used to be bread and 
cheese), and presents it to the urst child she meets; if it is 
a boy, to a boy: if girl, to a girl. The nurse has to tell 
the child to whom she gives it to say, ‘“ God bless the baby.” 

Carotine.—You must be strangeiy wanting in womanly 
self-respect, if you know not how to treat a man who pro- 
fesses to be a woman-hater. This delicate-minded gentle- 
man may hate a particular woman, for her particular foi- 
bles; but for our part, we do not believe in the existence of 
such & queer creature. 

Ipa More.—1. To prevent pitting: Procure a camel's-hair 
brush, dip it in some glycerine, and paint the face with 
it; the time for application is about the seventh day, when 
the lotion preventing the formation of matter, saves the 
skin from being marked. 2. Handwriting with a little more 
care, would be good. 

J. Brooxe.—Maroons was a name given in Jamaica to 
runaway negroes. When the island was conquered from 
the Spaniards, a number of them fled to the hills, and be- 
came very troublesome to the colonists; a war of eight 
years’ duration ensued, when the Maroons capitulated, on 
being permitted to retain their free settlements, about 1780. 
ln 1795 they again took arms. 

Hamitton.—Lynch Law means punishment inflicted by 
private individuals, independently of legal! authorities, and 
is said to derive its name from John Lyuch, a farmer, who 
exercised it upon the fugitive slaves and criminals dwelling 
in the “ Dismal Swamp,” North Carolina, when they com- 
mitted outrages upon persons and property, which the colo- 
nial law could not promptly repress. 

Kare.—An unmarried lady bears her arms, whether quar- 
tered or single, upon a lozenge, without a crest, continuing 
any difference or mark of cadency her father may have 
borne. The arms of a widow are also borne on a lozenge, 
without crest. She retainsthe impaled arms as borne by her 
late husband and herself; should she marry a second time, 
she ceases to bear the arms of her former husband. 

Marian.—Among the many sacred duties and responsi- 
bilities devolving upon parents, there is scarcely one of more 
importance than the training of their children; for they are 
not mere ee, nor will = grow up to men and 
women with strong and fixed principles of honesty and use- 
fulness by mere accident. Their tendencies towards up- 
rightness must be early cultivated and strengthened, and 
all their evil inclinations checked. 

Werexty Sunscriper.—l. From your description of your 
earlier life and employment, we would advise Canada, or 
Queensland, having but little doubt, that with energy, you 
would be successful. 2. Apply, accompanied by an expe- 
rienced friend, if you have one, if not, cautiously, by your- 
self, to a large outiitter’s at the nearest sea-port to your 








present residence, and this tradesman will describe to you 
the necessary clothing, when you tell hiv) tho colory ty 
which you have made up your mind to proceed. Keep in 
mind, however, that most of this class will endeavour to 
foree upon you more than mere necessaries; thus, you must, 
in a great measure, rely upon your own judgment. 

Macponatp.—1. The complexion may be rendered delicate 
and soft by putting milk into the water when washing. 2. 
The following mixture is very usefal in all eruptions of the 
skin: 4 drachms of ip wig 2 drachms of flowers 
of sulphur, 1 oz. of tinctare of ca ; mix, and take one 
teaspoonful three times a day, in a wineglassful of water. 3. 
a —— ge chal * gore over ‘yaiutul, nr Ta- 
ther thickly, ay over the part; if very pain appl 
cotton dipped in lime water and linseed oil. “ed 

R. L. Jones.—Birds may be preserved in the following 
manner: Introduce into the cavities of the skull and tie 
whole body, a mixture of salt, alum, and » putting 
some through the whole length og neck; hang the 
bird in a cool, airy place, first by the feet, that the body may 
be imp ted by the salt, and afterwards by a thread 
through the under mandible of the bill, till it appears to be 
free from smell, then hang it in the san, or neara fire; after 
it is well dried, tll the cavity of the body with wool, oakum, 
orany other soft substance. 4 

Ropo.pn (a widower), forty-five, tall, dark, handsome, and 
very steady. A widow not objected to, with a little money. 

Fanny, eighteen, tall, and dark: Respondent must be re- 
spectable. " 

Craupr Dovat, twenty-two, 5 ft. 6in., dark hair and eyes, 
good looking, steady, good tempered, and « tradesman. 

J. H. (sergeant in the army), twenty-seven, 5 ft. 7 in., dark 
and good tempered. -A housemaid preferred. 

Parnick ©. O©., forty, 5ft. 6in., dark brown hair and whis- 
kers, and blue eyes. Respoudent must be # good house- 
keeper, about thirty, and have some money... 

Onarues B., twenty-cight, 5 ft. 1lin., fair, and would make 
a good husband. Respondent must have a little money, 
and be between twenty and twenty-four. 

Ricamonp, twenty-six, 5 ft. 9 in., a good mechanic, fond of 
home, and a teetotailer. Bespondent must be about the 
middle height, and have a little money. 

H. B. Ricnarpson, seventeen, medium height, dark, blue 
eyes, and musical, ndent*must be respectable, well 
educated, in a good position, dark and handsome. 

Lizzir F., eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
fair, and fond of home. ; 

A Youne Man, twenty-three, tall, dark and gentlemanly, 
Respondent must be between seventeen and nein, fair. 
cheerfal, and domesticated. ; 

A Happy Scotsman, twenty-three, 5 ft. 94 fair, fond 
of home _ its ——a income poet 1004. “ae 
must not be more than twenty-two, good looking, al 
tempered, f of home. he er 

Daisy and Pansy.—“ Daisy,” nineteen, medium height, 
brown hair anddark eyes. “Pansy,” twenty-three, tall, 
dark brown hair, light eyes, and domesticated. Respondents 
must be respectable and stealy, > 

Paissy and Janet.—“ Prissy,” twenty-four, tall, dark, good 
looking, amiable, and fond of home. “Janet,” twenty-ons, 
tall, fair, fond of home, and would make a good wife. Re- 
spondents must be about thirty, good, sensible men; me- 
chanics or tradesmen preferred. : 

Lisetrg and Lauretra.—“ Lisette,” eigh 5ft. 3in., 
fair, golden hair, handsome, a good he x ay and highiy 
accomplished. ‘“ Lauretta,” seventeen, 5 ft 2fin., fair, brown 
hair, accomplished, good tempered, amiable, fond of chil- 
dren, and a good housekeeper. Handwriting good. 

Junta and Katiz.—“ Julia,” medium height, dark hai 
and eyes. Respondent must be fair, with bive eyes pad 
Fos fovea ok my oy ds pe ba fair, og: eyes ani 

. pondent mas’ dark, and h 
eyes; a tradesman preferred. — 

Exmevive, Avice, and Marre —“E.,” twenty-six, tall, goo 
looking, and domesticated. Respondent must not be Sater 
thirty. “Alice” (a farmer's daughter), nineteen, rather tall, 
fair, good looking, aud accomplished. Respondent must be 
tall, well educated, and in good circumstances. “ Marie,” 
eighteen, 5 ft. 5in., dark, good tempered, and fond of home. 
Respondent must be rather tall, and not ander twenty-two. 

Communications Receive: 

Josera Baraunst is responded to by—“ Marie,” twenty- 
one, pretty, very domesticated ; the daughter of a West-end 
waret Ja by—“ Nelly,” fai 

ppy JACK by—“ Nelly,” fair, blue e f 
-< will — a@ good wid. a ; Uy tne of Rome, 
Barty Tom by—“ Katie,” dark, , amiable, lil 
and fond of music. , mele a: da 

Frepxrick G. by—“ M. M.” 

Fiymve Scup by—“A Slighted One.” 

Fiyive Stay by—“A. K.,” a housemaid, 

Herry by—"S, P.” 

Emity by—“G. W. N.," nineteen, 5ft, 8 in.,' dark, and a 

esman. 

Auice by—“B. A.” (@ bachelor), tall, dark, 
hina ® moderate income; and—“ B. G. W.,” jor poo ~| 

air, 

Lizzie S. by—“ George Jones,” twenty-one, 

Night whiskers, and a uoshaaley my rhs te 


Rosa by —“Alex,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 10 handso 
about 200/. per annum. airs ” — 
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